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bunches or tassels of the same, which they hold in their 
hands. When drawn out, they form themselves into 
circles of.two or three deep, one within another. In 

neral an elderly man amongst them begins, in a very 
solemn tone, something like a song, or long sentence, for 
our countrymen could-not discriminate which it was, and 
when he comes to a pause, or what we should call the 
end ofa stanza,’a chorus is struck up, and the dancers 
all join in concert, still continuing their figure. Their 
dancing does not so much consist in capering or agility, 
as in a particular method they have of balancing them. 
selves, and this frequently very low sideways, singing to- 
gether all the while; during which they will flatten their 
circles, so as to bring themselves face to face to each 
other, lifting up the tassels they hold in their hands, and 
giving them a clashing or tremulous motion. After this 
there will be a sudden pause, and an exclamation from 
every voice, weel! Then a new sentence or stanza is re- 
peated, and danced to as before, and the same ceremony 
continued, till every man who is engaged in the dance 
has in his turn had his repetition and chorus. 

During this festivity two large tubs of sweet drink 
were brought in, which were served out, first to the 
English and the principal people present, who just tasted 
it, and then the tubs were carried to the warriors; and 
when the dance was ended they all sat down upon the 
square, and the drink was ‘served out to them by four 
persons who seemed to be people of note, having bones 
upon their wrists. The warriors then removed to a 
house, at which a supper was prepared for them, where 
they continued*dancing most part of the night; but when 
it grew dark the English retired to their own habitation. 

fn the afternoon of Monday the 8th September, the 
king paid our people a visit, attended by his two brothers, 
the chief minister, and several of his other chiefs, and 
brought them some fine fish, that his canoes had caught 
in nets which they make very nicely. These fish differed 
much from any kind our people had hitherto seen. They 
were rather more than three feet in length, and near a 
foot across, having a very bony and thick head; the bone 
was so uncommonly hard, as to strike fire when they 
split it with an axe, in order to stew it. The meat cut 
solid-and firm, like a large cod;* and the scales were 
round, near the size of a Spanish dollar; the natives prize 
it much, and our people found it, when boiled, very good. 
They had only caught four, two of which were given to 
the English, and by the ship’s steward divided into 
messes. The Chinese dressed their portion differently, 
making a mixture with rice, and other things, which 
they call chow chow. 

The king, who now for the first time had seen the 
progress made in the new vessel, appeared perfectly 
amazed at perceiving how much had been done, nor less 
80 at the magnitude of the object. He minutely examined 
every thing with the most eager attention, and impa- 
tiently called for his tacklebys, or artificers, to notice 
what had so much excited his own astonishment. The 
tacklebys, seized with a surprise equal to that of their 
prince, after deliberately poring over its parts, pointed 
out to him the very singular manner in which every 
thing was:wedged and bolted together. They were quite 
lost in wonder at the use and power of the iron-work; 
and the whole together seemed tg have engaged their 
minds as somewhat beyond their comprehension. The) 
king crossed frequently between the ribs of the vessel, 
and said he was at a loss to conceive how they could 
ever be made so as to keep out the water, having no idea 
that they were to be planked. 


As most of the frame-work of the vessel on the stocks, 








had been made out of trees which our people had cut 
down in the island, the king pointed out to them a spe- 
cies of wood which they had used in some parts of the 
vessel, and which he expressed a’concern at seeing; say- 
ing he deemed it an unlucky wood, that it might prove 
the cause of their meeting with some accident; earnestly 
pressing them to take it out, and not suffer any of it to 
temain. They acknowledged his great care and good- 
hess for them; at the same time informing him, they 
were accustomed to employ different kinds of timber in 
constructing their ships, and from experience had dis- 





* This fish is called Mamull by the natives, and highly 


“Iticles that flew from under the stroke of the hammer. 
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covered that nothing was to be apprehended on that 
score. This caution seemed to arise from some super- 
stitious idea which the natives entertained of this tree, of 
— there were several growing on the island of Oroo- 
ong. 

The king this day, as well as the general, mucli no- 
ticed the barricade, as also the six-pounder; and after he 
had talked some time with the Malay, he enquired the 
use of the great gun. The captain showed him the balls, 
and grape-shofy and also explained to him their force and 
efficacy; informing him, that if a number of canoes from 
Artingall, or any other island of his eneinies, should ap. 
proach the cove, this machine would blow them out of 
the water, and shiver them to atoms. The king was also 
shown the swivel guns, which were mounted on trees 
sawn down, as before mentioned; and it was explained to 
him, that they could be pointed in any direction which 
should be most desirable or convenient, so that should 
any of his enemies come by surprise over land, these 
moveable guns would give our people as great an ad- 
vantage and power over them by land, as the six-pounder 
would by sea, 

The king, his brothers, and the chiefs who were with 
him, on receiving this intelligence, seemed to look at our 
countrymen with fresh astonishment; they conversed 
much with one another, testifying by their actions every 
indication of surprise. ‘They waked round the barricade 
and examined it with much attention, noticing how 
strongly and closely every part was entrenched and for- 
tified. 

This little island of Oroolong having been rendered 
far more commodious to the English by the many ne- 
cessary establishments they had made since the king 
had paid them his former visit, there was, of course, a 
good deal of additional novelty for him to attend to. Af- 
ter he had pointed out to his tacklebys to notice with 
particular attention every thing about the barricade, he 
strolled inquisitivelyeround the cove with his company. 
The noise of the forge which our people had set up, and 
which was then at work, soon drew his attention that 
way. It happened that the boatswain was at that instant 
beating out a piece of hot iron upon a pig of the same 
metal, which he had made his anvil. This was a cir- 
cumstance so entirely new, and a discovery so intcrest- 
ing to them, that they all stood absorbed in admiration. 
They could not be persuaded to keep at a distance, but 
would get so close to the anvil, as to receive occasionally 
a hot spark on their naked bodies; nor did this deter 
them from catching with their hands the luminous par- 


Every thing under such circumstances as the present 
naturally excited wonder. When the iron was beaten on 
the anvil till the redness was gone off, and it was become 
too cold to be malleable, they could not comprehend why 
it was again put into the forge. The throwing water on 
the fire to make it burn brisker, was also a new source 
of surprise: and it was with much difficulty they could 
be drawn away from a scene so new and interesting to 
them. However, the noise of the neighbouring cooper, 
who was repairing the water-casks for sea-store, was at- 
tracting enough to allure them to his hut. The agility 
with which they saw this man work, the whirling of the 
casks, the knocking down of the hoops, the sound from 
within, and the quickness with which they perceived a 
defective cask was brought round and perfect, seemed 
altogether to impose on their minds a kind of magic in- 
fluence. They stood and stared at one another, with 
looks equally expressive of astonishment and pleasure. 
Captain Wilson perceiving that his visiters were riveted 
to whatever they saw, and that the workmen were very 
much impeded by their questions, as well as by their de- 
sire of handling every thing, now ordered a large canvass 
to be spread on one side of the cove, where the king and 
his chiefs might repose and refresh themselves, and still 
have a view of our artificers at a distance. He was con- 
ducting them to this place, across the cove, when their 
eyes caught the carpenters, who were busied, some in 
sawing, others in dubbing, &c. This was again fresh 
matter to detain them; the saw and its operations were 
marvellous; and it was not without great difficulty that 
they were at last seduced to the canvass, where sherbet 
was prepared for them. Captain Wilson made the king 
a present of a China mat, which he appeared to admire, 


SS 
he wished as a pattern for his people to endeavour to 
imitate. 

When redemption is the object, minutes appear as 
hours, and our men, with such a point in view, could ill 
afford the loss of half a day. They were extremely un- 
easy then to find, that no sooner were their guests retired, 
but all their common attendants swarmed in every part, 
so that it was impossible te continue work. Raa Kook 
was therefore petitioned to disperse them, who, by order- 
ing them down to the beach, gave the different artificers 
elbow-room to proceed in their business. The king, afler 
this, took his leave with much good humour, and, ac- 
companied by all his retinue, went to sleep at the back of 
the island. 

In consequence of what had the preceding day been 
explained, relative to the swivel-guns, the king’s imigina- 
tion had amply worked on the subject. He came over 
land with his train, and expressed a wish to have one of 
them to take with him on the next expedition. This the 
captain endeavoured to convince him would be impossible, 
as they had no boats constructed in a manner proper to 
receive it. The king then requested to have the six- 
pounder fired. If they were surprised (as we have al- 
ready noticed) at the discharge of a musket, it may easily 
be imagined in how great a proportion the report of this 
piece must have affected them. During the time the 
gunner was loading it, not a circumstance of the whole 
process escaped their notice, and when the lighted match 
was brought and put to the train, they perccived an in- 
stantaneous blaze, which was succeeded by a most violent 
noise. This they were puzzled in the extreme to compre- 
hend, and the more so, as in the discharge of a musket 
they had seen no appearance of fire applied. The report 
of the six-pounder seemed to stun them all, as every one 
of the natives, for more than a quarter of an hour, kept 
his fingers in his ears, calling out magull ! magull! that 
is to say, very bad. Pleased and surprised as they were 
at the noise, it was evidently too violent for their organs. 
The hooting and shouting of the natives, on hearing the 
explosion, was hardly to’ be described, and this was in- 
creased by the accident of some of the wad setting fire to 
the dry leaves of a tree which projected across the cove. 
Having observed the ball fall in the water at a great dis- 
tance, they were unable to conceive how this effect could 
be produced. - What they had seen, stimulated still more 
their wish of having one of the swivels on their expedi- 
tion, as it would prove not only destructive to the per- 
sons, but to the property of their cnemies. 

Abba Thulle, in the afternoon, both by his minister 
and himself, urgently repeated his request for the swivel, 
which Captain Wilson found great difficulty in declining ; 
indeed he rather suspected the king and his ministers did 
not depart altogether well pleased with the refusal. Mr. 
Benger, therefore, who had the command of the party, 
and had all his men ready drawn up with their arms, or- 
dered them immediately into the canoes, and they set 
sail. 

On Monday the 15th, the party returned from the en- 
gagement at Artingall, all well, though some of them 
had made a very narrow, escape. The canoe in which 
Mr. Matthias Wilson and James Duncan were, had been 
overset by a sudden squall of wind, whereby both they 
and four natives along with them, had nearly gone to the 
bottom. Unluckily neither Wilson or Duncan could swim, 
but by the vigilance and attention of some of the natives, 
they were got up into a canoe, having kept fast hold of a 
piece of raft nearly two hours. They brought the agree- 
able news of having effected another complete victory at 
Artingall, which Mr. Matthias Wilson related in nearly 
the following manner. 

“They reached Pelew on the same night they left 
Oroolong, and Abba Thulle wished they should have im- 
mediately proceeded to Artingall. This, however, they 
assured him was impracticable, as it rained hard, which 
would certainly damage the arms. They were all well 
lodged and entertained. On the following evening they 
went on board the canoes appointed for them, along with 
the king, Arra Kooker, Raa Kook and the,other rupacks, 
and a great number of the natives. The old men, women 
and children, followed them to the water side, when they 
sounded conch shells, to notity their departure to the ca- 
noes that were yet in their creeks. These soon assembled 
to the amount of more than two hundred. They proceeded 





being different from any they made at Pelew, and which 





prized among them. 
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island on the way and slept on the ground for three hours} with what he was suffering. In the boat where Mr. 


before daybreak. They soon reached Artingall, and halted 


till the sun was fairly risen, and the enemy had notice of| wounded by a spear in several parts of his body, and the 


their approach; for, let it not pass unnoticed, it is an 
established rule in these islands, never to attack an ene- 
my under night, or unprepared. : ; 

As the king had, some days before, sent information 
to Artingall of his proposed attack, and at the same time 
offered terms of peace, he now ordered a canoe with four 
men to proceed to the island, and enquire whether they 
intended to submit or to fight. Each of the heralds had 
one of the long tail-feathers of the tropic bird stuck up- 
right in their hair, as a symbol of peace. ‘The messengers 
soon returned with information that the enemy had re- 
fused the terms offered. Immediately Abba Thulle or- 
dered the eonch to be sounded, and waved his chinam 
stick in the air, the signal for forming the line of battle. 
Meantime the enemy collected their canoes, but kept 
close by the shore, showing an evident disinclination to 
come to action. Abba ‘hulle had dressed himself in the 
scarlet coat which Captain Wilson had given him, and 
kept one'of the Englishmen in his canoe, while the other 
nine were dispersed through the fleet in different canoes, 
armed with muskets, cutlasses, bayonets, and pistols. 

Finding the enemy would not advance, and their pre- 
sent situation being very unfavourable for attack, the 
king ordered a party of canoes to go round a neck of 
high land, and lie there concealed. He then ordered the 
remainder to exchange a few darts in their present posi- 
tion, and retreat with apparent precipitancy. By these 
means he expected to draw the enemy from their station 
under the shore, and the concealed squadron could then 
get between them and the land, and thus hem them in 
on all hands. He despatched his orders with great readi- 
ness, by means of some very swift sailing canoes, which 
cut the water with astonishing velocity. His scheme 
succeeded according to his wish. ‘The enemy rushed out 
to pursue the apparent fugitives, and the canoes coming 
round the high land, surrounded them on all sides. Those 
who fled now turned about, and by means of the continual 
discharge of the fire-arms, threw the enemy into terror 
and confusion. ‘The noise of the muskets, their friends 
dropping they knew not how, and the triumphant halloo 
which the natives of Pelew set up, totally discomfited 
them; they retreated with precipitation, rushed through 
the canoes in their rear, who being few, could not much 
impede their retreat. By that means all escaped but six 
canoes and nine natives, who were captured. The victory 
was however considered as very complete. It is very 
seldom that any canoes are taken, or more than two or 
three prisoners. The very dead bodies are carefully car- 
ried off the field of battle, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the conquerors, who would expose them in tri- 
umph, 

The conflict, from first to last, did not continue three 
hours; therefore, having paraded round the enemy’s 
shores, sounding the conch shell in signal of defiance, and 
firing when any of them appeared within musket-shot, 
the king ordered the canoes to be collected, and to return 
to Pelew. 

It now becomes necessary to mention a practice totally 
inconsistent with that humanity which has uniformly 
been pointed out as a most remarkable feature in the cha- 
racter of the natives of Pelew. Notwithstanding the 
entreaties and remonstrances of the English, nothing 
could prevent them them from putting the prisoners to 
death, ‘The reason assigned for this barbarous practice 
was, that they had formerly retained them as slaves, in 
which capacity they soon got acquainted with their va- 
rious stores, the creeks and channels of the island, and 


knowledge of the country they had acquired, in assisting 
the enemy in their depredations ; they had therefore found 
it necessary to kill every person whom the chance of war 
brought within their power. 

All the prisoners had been wounded in the engagement, 
and seemed to wait their expected fate with great cou. 
rage. The principal was a rupack, known by the bone 
about his wrist. ‘This they endeavoured to wrench from 
him, but without effect; he struggled to retain it with 


the contest, 
before the king’s house at Pelew. 


Mr. Benger took great pains to preserve the life of aj grievances to Raa Kook, which he accordingly did. He 
poor fellow in the canoe where he was, and kept him complained of several thefts. which the natives had com- 
safe for two hours, when one of the king’s people, who|mited from the wrecks, particularly paper, copper, and a 
had been wounded, snatched the Malay’s dagger from!six-pounder. He mentioned the inhuman practice of 
him, and stabbed him, before he could be prevented. Mr. |killing all the prisoners, which made the English regret 
Benger observed that the man died very undauntedly, and | that they should have any concern in their wars; and, 
seemed, even in the agonies of death, more impressed | lastly, he told him that he was informed Abba Thulle ex- 


Wilson was, there were two prisoners, one of whom was 


other had his thigh bone broke. When they go to war 
they knit their hair in a bunch at the crown of the head, 
and immediately on being captured, they throw it loose 
over their faces, waiting the fatal stroke. No sooner did 
these two victims signify that they were ready, than they 
were ordered to sit down in the bottom of the canoe, 
which the lame man readily did, and was immediately 
killed ; the other resisted for some time, when one of the 
natives, snatching Mr. Wilson’s bayonet, plunged it into 
his body. He lay for some time weltering in his blood, 
but never uttered a single groan. 
They touched at several islands on their way home, 
where the bodies were exposed in triumph; and the in- 
habitants, who were either subjects or allies, rejoiced 
with them on the occasion. They brought out sweet 
drink, and other refreshments, and seemed to participate 
in the general triumph. A vast multitude waited at the 
landing place of Pelew, ready to receive them, loaded with 
fruit, &c. Great festivity and rejoicings took place imme- 
diately, and the praises of the Englees resounded in their 
songs as formerly.” 
After the return of the party, all hands were kept bu- 
sily employed at the schooner, which was now rapidly 
advancing. ‘The seamen also continued to send fre- 
quently to the wreck, from whence they brought a va- 
riety of articles very useful to them. ‘That hunger is an 
excellent sauce, has been often experienced, but never 
more fully than at present; they discovered about twen- 
ty bags of rice in the wreck, which, having been so long 
under water, would not now boil to a grain, but a jelly ; 
yet they considered it as very savoury tood. 
The men who returned from the last expedition, 
brought a message from the king, informing Captain Wil- 
son that he would pay him a visit in a few days, to make 
his acknowledgments for the assistance he had given 
them; he at the same time retained Tom Rose, to give 
him information as to several particulars concerning the 
English, with which he wished to be acquainted. 
Nothing new occurred for several days; the weather 
was exceedingly rainy and stormy, accompanied with 
frequent and loud thunder. The English made several 
attempts to recruit their stock of provisions by fishing, 
but always in vain. Whether it was owing to their ig- 
norance of the proper places, or to the not using proper 
bait, Captain Wilson could never determine. 
On the 22d of September, ‘Tom Rose returned from 
Pelew, bringing with him a quantity of yams, a jar of 
molasses, and a particular apology from Abba Thulle, 
for having so long delayed his intended visit; but many 
of the neighbouring rupacks having come to Pelew, to 
congratulate him on his late victories, he could not leave 
them without giving offence; and he could not bring 
them with him, lest it should be inconvenient to the 
English. There was something peculiarly delicate in all 
Abba Thulle’s behaviour. No education or refinement 
could have suggested more real politeness than this mes- 
sage conveyed; anxious, on the one hand, to avoid any 
appearance of ingratitude; and, on the other, fearful lest 
~ visit should prove prejudicial to those who had served 
nim. 
On the evening of the 28th, Raa Kook arrived at Oroo- 
long, accompanied by two chiefs from some neighbouring 
islands; they brought a present of cocoa-nuts, yams and 
molasses. Soon after their arrival, Captain Wilson read 
prayers, as was usual, every Sunday evening, at which 
Raa Kook and several of the natives attended. Some of 
them began to talk aloud, and were immediately chegked 
by Raa Kook, who behaved with great decency. While 
thus employed, the Malay arrived from Pelew with a 
message to the captain, which however Raa Kook would 
not suffer him to deliver, till prayers were ended. Abba 
Thulle, delighted with the success he had already ob- 


vantage of them, while in his territories, to assist him in 


subduing his enemies; he therefore desired Raa Kook to 
request fifteen men, with one of the swivel guns, to go 


natives, determined to take this opportunity of stating his 





with the appearance and colour of his new enemy, than | pected the same homage from him and his countrymen 


thoughts of being absent. 
being carried to his canoe, where, though he could not 
stand on his feet, he could raise himself so far as to throw 
aspear. He therefore went; and, very early in the en 
gagement, fell a sacrifice to his magnaninfity, a spear 
entering through his throat, and occasioning his imme 
diate death. It is impossible to pass over in silence the 


which was paid to him by his own people. This circum. 
stance had been privately suggested to the English, fy 
no other reason, as it afterwards appeared, than to man 
sion a difference, if possible, between the English ang 
the natives of Pelew. Captain Wilson likewise hin 
that he considered it a piece of disrespect to send home 
his men without a rupack, or some person of Consequeneg 
to attend them. It is not easy to describe the appearaneg 
which Raa Kook’s countenance assumed on this informs, 
tion. . Shame, vexation and disappointment, were eqeh 
in their turns depicted on it, in a manner much moie 
expressive than any language he could have used, Ay 
length, after some considerable pause, he assured the ¢ 
tain that he would entirely remove any grounds of dig 
trust betwixt them; that as to the articles taken from the 
ship, they would all be returned, except the pa 
which had been rendered useless by the rain; the giz. 
pounder had never been taken with an intention to be 
kept, but Abba Thulle had sent for it to be shown to 
some of his visiters as a curiosity, and meant certain 
to return it. The return of the English without am. 
pack had been entirely owing to Mr. Benger’s hurry, 
who would not delay his departure a little till things were 
prepared. He repeated, what has been formerly men. 
tioned, as their reason for putting the prisoners to dea 
that it was a matter not of choice, but necessity; at the 
same time, he agreed to put the prisoners into Captain 
Wilson’s hand, to be treated as he should think fit. But 
what principally distressed him, was the idea that his 
brother should have been represented as expecting ho. 
mage from the English. This he reprobated as an in. 
famous falsehood. It afterwards appeared that the Malay 
had been confined some time for having told this lie, 
This good man’s reasoning had a very satisfactory effect; 
and Captain Wilson having first consulted with his of. 
cers, agreed to grant their request, only reducing the 
number of men from fifteen to ten, as more could not be 
spared from the work. 

Matters being thus agreebly concluded, they sat down 
to supper with great pleasure; after which Raa Kook 
told Mr. Sharp he had now a request to make to him, 
which he hoped he would grant hirn ; and that was, to go 
along with him to Pelew, to inspect his son’s foot, which 
was very dangerously hurt by a spear, which, having 
sunk deep inte the foot, was broke off in attempting to 
pull it out; and the barb of the spear having got in 
among the small bones, they could not extract it, andthe 
foot had swelled amazingly. One of the natives, reputed 
a man of skill, began to cut away the flesh; but, afler 
mangling the foot in a terrible manner, he was obliged 
to desist, as the effusion of blood became so great that 
he could not continue the operation. They, therefore, 
had recourse to their mode of fomentation, of which Mr. 
Sharp much approved, and desired it to be continued till 
he saw him, which he could not propose at this time, 
three of the ablest men being sick. 

Next day about noon, Raa Kook set sail with ten men 
under the command of Mr. Cummin; and in their ab 
sence, the remainder continued their labours at Oroolong 
with unremitting assiduity. : 
Although not directly in the course of the narrative, 
as the reader’s curiosity will, no doubt, be somewhat 
raised toe learn the sequel of the young man’s history just 
mentioned, we shall next introduce Mr. Sharp’s account 
of his excursion to see him. 

Immediately on his landing, he went directly to the 
house of the general, his father, who met him with visi- 
ble distress in his countenance. 

Mr. Sharp acquainted him, that he was come to se 
his son, and had brought such instruments with him as 
would enable him, he hoped, to administer relief. 
Kook smiled approbation, and conducted him to his house, 
where Abba Thulle and several of the principal people 
were assembled. After paying his respects to them, Mr. 
Sharp was informed that, during Raa Kook’s stay at 


tained by means of the English, was eager to take ad-| Oroolong, the swelling had subsided by means of the 10- 


mentation, and they had forced the spear through his foot, 
as the only method of extracting it. At this time the 
whole army was setting out on the grand expedition, 


} eff r lo 1 t with | with them in a third grand expedition, Captain Wilson] which the young man hearing, could not bear the 
singular maghanimity; nor did he quit it, but died in| having several things in his mind which had of late given 
His head was stuck on a bamboo, and fixed}him some uneasiness as to the behaviour of some of the 


He therefore insisted upon 


unhappy fate of this gallant youth. A spirit more truly 
heroic, history has not left on record; nor need we hesl- 
tate to say, that there was more real valour displayed in 
this action, which accident only has brought on recor 
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———— 


loud lamentations, as circumstance which naturally reminds @ Briton, of the 
and Mr. Wilson left} coronation-stone which Edward 1. carried to London 
from Scone. Great rejoicings took place on their re- 

Pelew : though the untimely end of Raa Kook’s 
coming youth, who lost his life in 
ed to throw a damp 08 many 0 
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the women set up 
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i }laid in the grave, 

in the case of R 

em. 

Their graves are made in the same manner as in this} turn to 
laid hvrizontally on the| son, with another bl 


country ; some have a flat stone 
from trampling upon it.|the engagement, serv 


rave, to prevent any person 
ts of ground set apart for| their spirits.” 
‘About this time Mr. Barker had a very severe fall, 
which confined him some days. But notwithstanding 
the delays occasioned by sickness and accidents, the 


attracted the admiratior 




















































~ many feats which have 

encrations- 

T rtunity of mentioning their | th 
ode of purial, to W Sharp was witness on this 

. Kook desired Mr. Sharp and the boat- 


qocasions : ; 
: ny him to the water side, where two|g 
t, accompanied They have also particular spo 


vie were waiting, into which they wen 
they had not formerly |the purpose of burying their dead. 


yy about twenty rupac s, whom t 
geen, 08 they belonged to another island, though friendly 
to ‘Abba Thulle. MI: Sharp knew not whither they were —— 
es ‘el ape r a os yen pn CHAPTER iY: schooner advanced pretty quickly, 80 that by the middle 
out four miles distan rom a 
*| pisaster of the vessel ACCU of the third engagement—Captain of October her beams were all laid, and many of them 
ks—Abba Thule visits the English with secured. He 
Matters being 1 an agreeable {rain at Oroolong, 


considerably advanced, when an Captain Wilson now resolved to pay @ visit, with Abba 
baulked their high ‘aised Thulle, to some of the neighbouring islands, his allies. 
tide rose to a very uncom- He was attended by his son enry Wilson, Tom Rose, 
mon height, and had nearly washed away the blocks from and ‘Thomas Dutton. ‘They lett Oroolong et 
under her. At this time they were very short of hands. ing of the Sth of October, along with their good friend 
Besides those at Pelew, three were very sick, so that the Raa Kook. ‘They reached Pelew by ten at night, where 

kindly received by Abba T'hulle’s eldest son, 


repairing the accident, and raising a strong bank to de- ae Bi <i ee Ling bavi aya. little bef 
ide, took up scveral days. The in; the king baving set © only . ittle ve 
; proposed to 


fend fi : imilar t : . 

eat * nt aie time so stormy and disagreeable, that for an island called Emungs. Raa Koo 
on some of the days they could not leave the tents to Captain Wilson to follow him immediately ; but as he 
j boat was despatched to Pelew for pro- found himself a good deal indisposed, he rather wished 
visions, and in three days returned with the agreeable to spend the. night at Pelew. ‘They emberked next 
hg Pag the, Englis peed hes Rog Pelew morning ea. The net sone phase png 

" w , 

Ne dr ee ion to titer would. not oa sart vith northward, and about neon were off the mouth of a rivu- 
them, as he was anxious to show then) his gratitude, by re ae up oe the island of mes : xe _— 
+n the best manner he could. They); nded cone : neir arrival. 1s 
ht with them the ship’s Y| rivulet they found very a — o 
er of sharp cora 


coppers, which ‘ 
eir first visit to w, besides @ num 
tmen had frequently 


landed up y 
t a little way UP into the island, to a . , 
Pelew> . : ; ‘Wilson's visit to Rupac 
gninhabited village, where there were four or five} is wife and daughter, &¢- 
ousess surrounded by a neat pavement. After resting 
hour here, they set forward to a town about 
ile distant, where a great many people of both 
assembled, and an entertainment prepared. 
Immediately after, the women retired; and in a little 
their attention was drawn to the sound of distress and 
weeping at & little distance 5 the voices appeared to be 
princi lly those of women. Raa Kook immediately led 
from the company to the place whence the 
ded. They found a great multitude of women 
which was neatly wrapped in a 


men; they kept up @ constant 
it down when 
The body was immediately 
deposited in the grav ny, while the 
men who had borne i proceeded to 
cover it quickly with the dust. The women then kneeled 

-mucb, that they ap- 


The vessel was now 
unlucky accident had 2 
expectations. One night the 


shallow and narro 
stones on the sides, so that the boa 


down, and theit cries increased so he 
i ey were anxious to tear the ver, od 
— ewe shower .of rain obliged ae shar some of the natives had carried off on th 
ie the wreck ; and which, coming to Raa Kook’s know-|¢ Z. 
> be returned, as he would to get out and haul them up- They advanced upwards 
of a mile before they saw any houses or inhabitants, 
ain sounded, four 


up again. A heavy 


P he ‘ 
to leave this interesting scene; 
the cause of Raa Kook’s behaviour on this occasion 5 as, 


notwithstanding the uncommon regard he had for his 
Jate son, whose body they were convinced it was, he pre- 
served the most profound silence on the subject; nor did 


he conch-shell being ®g 
ed, who soon retired 
little time, however, 
xe to the water side, 


but he never could learn ; 
ledge, he had ordered them t 
by no means suffer any thing to b 


the English. 


e kept that belonged to 
when, upon t 

On ‘Tuesday, the 7th of October, all the warriors Tre- young men appear 
turned in high spirits with the entertainment they had if terrified. In a 
met with at Pelew. They were attended by Raa Kook, of the natives came tO 
ith him two jars of molasses and some Wilson and Raa Kook lan 


excellent yams. They gave the following account of 


the third engagement. 
« The canoes were assembled, and proceeded on the 
er as formerly, but were 


in the same mann 
On their arrival at Artingall, 


precipitately as 
a great num r 
when Captain 
ded, and were conducted to a 
large house, where great multitudes surrounded them, 
i ith much astonishment on the strangers, whose 
colour and dress were so new to them ; besides, their 
curiosity had been raised by accounts of their valiant 
i re about half an 


he appear particularly interested. The most probable 
conjecture appear d that he considered it to be be- 
low that dignity of deportment which he on all occasions 
wished to support, to betray, even on this occasion, those 
natural feelings which are considered here as marks of 
weakness. 

‘The night proved very stormy, 5° 
return to Pelew, but spen i ith Raa Kook. 
In the morning Raa Ko 

boatswain to a little hut contiguous to the place where 
his son had been buried. 


woman, to whom the gen 
then went out, but soon returned, bringing two old cocoa 


nuts, some red ochre, and a bundle of betel nut with the 
leaves. He took the cocoa nuts and crossed them with 


that they could not expedition, 
much more numerous. 

the same notice of the attack was sent, but no canoes 
were to be seen, nor any appearance of opposition. aa 
Kook, therefore, took the command, and having landed 
the troops, led them up into the country; while Abba 
Thulle continued in his canoe, and despatched his orders 
to the two commanders, Raa Kook and Arra Kooker. 
They soon met the inhabitants, who defended themselves 


each side by him; after with the greatest resolution and bravery- The king en- 


the ochre, placing t cheagee 
which he repeated somethi himself, which they sup- treated the English not to Jand, lest any of them should 
posed to be a prayer: He then crossed the betel nut in ineet with harm 5 but they observing their friends rather 
the same manner, and sat musing over it a little, when hotly received, jumped ashore, attacked the enemy, and 
he gave them to the woman, who carried them out, as surrounded a house to which several of them had retreat- 
Mr. Sharp supposed, to the grave. He wished to follow ed. The muskets soon P! 
lier, but as Raa Kook appeared under great agitation, and | house 19 flames. Upon this one o 
not inclined to rise, he did not leave him, nor enquire ardless of the danger, ran 10 amoprg 
snatching @ burning faggot, carried it to another house, 
where many of the enemy ha 


farther. : 

’ Mr. Sharp entertained his frie taken shelter, set it on 
fire, and returned safe to lis companions. 

‘no a string of| also a g0° 


of his watch and surgical instru A 
were greatly pleased, as well as with the ly ac ledged his valour, by putting © ®. 
ave them of the mode of amputation, &c. his ear, and afterwards creating him an 10 
Their countrymen at Pelew were, meantime, in great The English were frequently 19 considerable| spent but a Ve? here: they had 
distress about their absence; they had been witnesses to from the spears of the enemy: which were] only rough unev>n hoards to lie ons and had they been 
ho had been slain in showered upon them in great numbers ; but they were| more agreea id, noise of the singing made it 
which many impossible to get any rest. ‘These amusements Col- 
i afternoon, they wers 


the funeral of another young man W ywer 
the same battle. As they were accidentally straggling |S00 dispersed by @ round of mnusketry, by 
through the fields about two miles from Pelew, they ob- of them lost their lives. Arra Kooker and ed part of next day ; an¢ 
served a great number of the natives going towards a Wilson made a very narrow escape- vined with a mock fight between two of the na 
village, with Abba Thulle at their head. ‘They came to|od the hill in pursuit of the enemy by much ho afterwards joined we kind of dance with 
a large pavement, where the king was seated, and a great when noticing one of the Artingall people coming down,| spears in their hands, which continued about an heur. 
erowd surrounded him. Those who bore the corpse he skulked among some bushes ill he was past 5 then During this daace, the chief presented Captain Wilson 
who addressed them in running after him, fetched him such @ blow with a with four different spears, and a curious wooden sword, 
ith shell. Next day they had new dances, 
a terrible storm of 


hour, and then pro 
building, about a quar 


Thulle and 2 number of rupacks were waiting their 


Afier spending about two hours there, they 

went to visit the rupack of the town, an infirm old man. 

Here they remained about half an hour, 

treated with some boiled yams, fish, and sweet drink : 
they tasted them, and then returned to the great honse, 
eat entertainment was waiting them. The 
company were divided into two parties : in the one were 
Abba Thulle, Ca ptain Wilson and his attendants, and in 
the other Raa Kook, Qui Bill, and another large com 
pany. Captain Wilson here remarked, that nobody ven- 
tured to taste the meat till the king had given the word, 
and in like manner none ventured to lie down for sleeps 


till he was covered with his mat. 


After eating, the natives 
r, which continued t 
d deal; and as bot 


eral spoke 


nds with the inspection a dance in their usual 
ments, with which they he whole night : they sung 
description he men af — dontish 





; foot, 
e the 
ition, 


d not 
throw 
e en 


mme- 
e the 
trul 

bes 


cord 





moved slowly on before the king, 3 i 
a speech, probably recapitulating the qualifications of the rooden sword as immediately stunned him 5 : 
i ing his prisoner to a canve, Wilson luckily | which however were soon stopped by ¢ 
‘ i i i ‘he weather clearing up in 


deceased. ‘This eulogium he delivered with great was dragging ‘ 
nity ; and the respectful silence of all around him added observed three oF four of the enemy in pursuit, who| thunder and lightning 
a degree of affecting grandeur to the scene. The body in all probability have killed him in few minutes. the afternoon, the old rupack was brought out to the 
women only, mediately levelled his musket at them, large pavement, board slung with ropes on 
hich they perceiving, instaD d about and fled.| two poles, which were supported by four mem A piece 
¢ circumstance, 4%) although| of etiquette now t ich the English did not 


was then carried to the grave, attended by 
and thither Mr. Matthias Wilson followed. He observed | ¥ 
an aged woman getting out of the new made graves whom | Thi 00 , 
Wilson had presented his musket, he could do no execu- understand. All the rupscks seated themselves with 
tion with unition having been previously €X- much respect on the pavement, where the o.d rupac 
a little distance, and sat 


he supposed to be the mother of some near relation of 

the deceased, who had been examining if every thing 

was properly prepared. The last offices are always com- nded. sat; but Abba Thulle went to 
mitted to the women, as the men who are relations, OF ndthe|at the foot of a tree making the handle of a hatchet. 
nearly interested, might be led to betray some exterior jcauscway His place was supplied among the rupacks by Raa Kook, 
marks of grief, which they consider as derogatory to the| phy of victory W who personated and spoke for him. ing 

dignity of manhood. Immediately on the body being | 5 the large stone 00 ther for some time, the old rupack distributed pre- 
















engagement, a 
ished. ‘The only tro- 
hich the conqucrors carried with them, 
which the king sat in council ; a| toge 
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sents of beads among the rest. These beads are in 
general a kind of coloured earth, which they bake by a 
particular process which the English could not find an 
opportunity of seeing. Some of the Pelew people, how- 
ever, had made a parcel out of some bottles they had 
got from the Antelope, having turned them very neatly. 
The method of distributing these beads was as follows: 
The old rupack gave some of them tu one of his attend- 
ants, who went into the middle of the square, then inen- 
tiuned the person for whom they were designed, pro- 
nounced an eulogium upon him, and running up tu him, 
delivered them to him. After the rupacks had got 
their share, Tom Rose was sent for Captain Wilzon, 
who was in the house observing the ceremony from a 
window. To him the old rupack gave a string of red 
beads, and two tortoise-shell spoons. After this cere- 
mony, they spent another hour in conversation together, 
when the old rupack was carried back again on his 
board, and refreshments set before the rupacks. 

Captain Wilson took an opportunity of enquiring the 

reason of a number of human skulls being placed_upon 
the outside of the doors, windows, and ends of the great 
house; and was informed, that not many months before, 
while the principal people of Emungs were absent on a 
visit to a neighbouring island, the inhabitants of Artin- 
galllanded and attacked the town, putting to death such 
as could not make their escape, setting the houses on 
fire, and destroying the country wherever they came. 
Notice of this having reached Pelew, Abba ‘Thulle 
quickly assembled his canoes, and beset them unex- 
pectedly. At the same time, the peuple of Emungs 
returning from their visit, they so completely surround- 
.ed the Artingall people, that very few of them escaped ; 
and those were the heads of some of the chiefs, 

Cuptain Wilson having signified a wish to depart 
next morning, the conch-shell was soundeJ, and the 
eunoes assembled at day-break. About eight o'clock 
they embarked in company with one Maath, a rupack of 
consequence in a northern island, who had eight or nine 
anoes in his retinue. They parted with him at the 
‘mouth of the rivulet. He carried with him the scarlet 
coat and spaniel dog which Captain Wilson had given 
Abba Thulle, in order to show them to his countrymen, 
‘but they were afterwards returned to Pelew. Before 
his departure, he anxiously entreated Captain Wilson 
and his company to go with him, which they declined, 
as it would have detained them too long frora Orvolong. 
They continued their route homewards very agreeably, 
till about ten o’clock, when a very violent. storm of thun- 
der and lightning, accompanied with a deluge of rain, 
oyertook them. The high wind soon dispersed the ca- 
noes; and the boatmen of that in which Captain Wilson 
was, having in vain endeavoured to steer on their way, 
agreed to make for the shore, which was done. They 
then kindled a fire, by rubbing two sticks together, 
Raa Kook covered himself with his mat, and his two 
wives sheltered themselves under his boat-cloak, while 
at every flash of lightning they ejaculated what the 
English supposed to be a prayer. Captain Wilson ob- 
served on this and other occasions, that the natives of 
these islands had a peculiar dislike-to their skins being 
wetted by rain, finding probably the pattering of a 
shower disagreeable, for it could not proceed from any 
aversion to water, as they bathed every day. The 
weather cleared up about noon, when the companies of 
the different canoes met together and dined. They then 
walked up the country, to a town named Aramalorgoo, 
where they were kindly entertained. Before they em- 
barked, Raa Kook expressed a desire to fire a musket. 
which he had never done, and Captain Wilson humoured 
him; but holding it loosely, it struck his shoulder so 
forcibly, that it fell from his hands and ke tumbled back. 
wards. It astomshed him to see the English fire it so 
easily, while he could neither hold it nor stand when 
firing it. 

They tonched at a place called Emelligree, which ap- 
peared to be a distinct government. The rupack, a 
lusty, good-looking old man, sent them a formal invita- 
tion to visit him, which they accepted. Abba Thulle 
desired that all his eompany should attend this rupack, 
but he himself remained in his canoe, probably from the 
same etiquette which regulated his conduct at Emungs. 
At this place they were treated with all possible hospi- 
tality, not only in public, but at several private houses; 
aud were detained so late, that the inhabitants were 
obliged {9 conduct them to their canoes with torches. 

It was ten o’clock befare the canoe in which Captain 
Wilson and his party were, arrived at Pelew; and as the 
king was not yet come, none of the natives would land. 


their politeness on thigoccason, by waiting for him also, 
He soon arrived, and spent this night with the English 
in the house by the water side. Next morning at break 
fast, Abba Thulle informed Captain Wilson that he was 
directed by a cuuncil, to request yet once again the 
assistance of his men in battle. The captain replied, 
that nothing could give him greuter satisfaction than 
to be of any service to the Pelew people that lay in his 
power, but when he left Oroolong, so many of the men 
lay sick, that till he saw how they were, and conversed 
with his officers, he could not give a positive answer. 
With this they appeared very well satisfied ; and about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Captain Wilson and his 
party, with Raa Kook, set sail for Oroolong, where they 
arrived safe, about four o’clock. 

Among the first employments after Captain Wilson’s 
return, was a matter of discipline. During his absence, 
the cook had misbehaved exceedingly, spoiling the rice, 
and appropriating to himself a great part of the small 
portion of the meat allowed along with it. As it was 
necessary, in their present situation, that the strictest 
discipline should be exercised, Captain Wilson by a 
court-martial, ordered him a cobbing. The native ten- 
derness of Raa Kook's disposition appeared eminently 
on this occasion. When he saw the man stripped to 
the waist, and his hands tied against a tree to keep him 
extended, he entreated Captain Wilson to let him off. 
The punishmemt of cobbing is inflicted by a thin flet 
piece of wood, like a battledoor; which Raa no sooner 
saw exercised, and the man Leuring it patiently, than 
he admitted its propriety, and stood by all the time. A 
Chinese was also punished in the same manner, for 
wounding one of his countrymen with a stone ; but he 
jset up so lamentable a cry, that Raa Kook was greatly 
entertained with his pusillanimity. 

The canoes now frequently touched at Oroolong with 

fish, so that the English of in general plenty of fresh 
provisions. On the 15th of October, three canoes landed, 
in one of which was a woman, the first they had yet 
seen at the cove. She went through the different wurks, 
and surveyed every thing with great attention, but with 
great caution. The men that accompanied her did not 
land, nor could Captain Wilson conceive from whence 
they came. It was conjectured they were from Emilli- 
gree, as none of the English could recollect any of their 
countenances, 
Abba Thuile arrived about ten o’clock on the 17th, 
with the agreeable news, that the chief minister of Ar- 
tingall had been at Pelew with offers of peacc, which 
had been concluded upon, to the great joy of Raa Kook 
and the other natives. Abba Thulle brought with him 
his youngest daughter, named Erre Bess, of whom he 
appeared to be exceedingly fond. He conducted her 
through all the cove, and explained the use of every 
thing with much attention. Besides her, he also brought 
with him on this visit, Ludee, one of his wives, a very 
beautiful woman, young, and greatly superior to any of 
the females they had hitherto seen. Her genteel de- 
portment and graceful step drew the attention of every 
beholder. She had with her eight or ten females, who 
were all escorted by Raa Kook, and shown the furge, 
vessels, guns, tents, and other curiosities, with which 
they were greatly surprised. The king had also brought 
some of his artificers with him (or Tacklebys, as he called 
them), to observe the progress of the vessel, &c. He 
seemed peculiarly anxious that they should pay atten- 
tion to the schooner, which all ranks agreed in consider. 
ing as the ne plus ultra of human workmanship. After 
their curiosity had been fully satisfied, the captain pre- 
pared an entertainment for them in the tent, consisting 
principally of fish and boiled rice, sweetened with mo- 
lasses, of which they appeared very fond. 


A good deal of conversation took place on this visit 
between the king and Captain Wilson on various sub- 
jects. Abba Thulle acknowledged that the English 
muskets had now procured him peace with almost all4 
his neighbours. He at the same time requested that 
the captain would leave ten muskets with him when he 
left the island. This Captain Wilson told him: would 
not be in his power, as Britain was at present engaged 
in war with several different nations, with whose vessels 
they might fall in on their return homeward, and so re- 
quired defensive weapons; but he promised him five, 
which greatly pleased him. Abba Thulle then enquired 
what quantity of powder they had; but observing that 
Captain Wilson was not disposed to answer him readily, 
he very politely changed the subject. The captain then 
desired he would assure his neighbouring islanders, that 
the English, deeply sensible of the kind usage they had 


to return very soon, in a much harger ‘ship aun) 
greater number of men, and fully avenge any feann 
might be offered to the Pelewites, either by the ; 
of Artingall, or any other island, 


Agreeable to a former promise of Captaj ‘lant 
Abba Thulle then informed him, he hed coral 
time to get the guns from the wreck, which re 
either be placed at Oroolong or Pelew, as the En 
pleased. Captain Wilson having Previously con 
his officers, desired him to take them all to Pelew 
cept one, which they might perhaps need in the seh, My 
Accordingly, next day, the king ordered Some of jj, 
people to go to the wreck, in order to remove them 
Having no tackle, they found it a very difficult task re 
were forced to send for ten of our people to assist the 
The Englishmen speedily lodged them in the eaten 
the surprise of the natives, who could not conceive it 
possible to handle these heavy pieces with such apparent 
ease. 

The king lodged at the back of the island, carryin 
with him all his attendants, that the English might be 
as little interrupted by them as possible. He had not 
been long there, when he sont for Captain Wilson 1g 
give him his ten large fish, part of a quantity his peopl 
had taken. Of these he would only receive four, which 
would afford a plentiful supper to all his people; ang 
such is the nature of the climate there, that no fish will 
keep fresh above five or six hours. The king then or. 
dered the remaining six to be dressed for keeping, and 
sent tu the cove in the morning. Their method of clean. 
ing and dressing them is as follows. The fish is firs 
well cleansed, washed, and all the scales taken off, then 
two sticks are placed lengthways along the fish, in order 
to keep it straight, in the same manner as sticks are 
placed along salmon in this country when kippering, It 
is then bound round with broad plaintain leaves, and 
smoked over a slow fire. In this state it will be eatable 
for at least two days, though not very pleasant. 


In the morning, the ears of the English were saluted 
with the noise of singing in the woods, which proved to 
be Raa Kook and his attendants coming across the 
country, with the six dried fish, which were very ac. 
ceptable. This morning the king went to the wreck, 
returned to the cove, and breakfasted on tea with Cap. 
tain Wilson, three Artingall people being also of the 
party. After breakfast, the strangers were led through 
the works, and their surprise was not at all inferior to 
any that had yet been expressed. The guns particn. 
larly interested them, as the means by which so mahy 
of their countrymen died, in a manner then incompre- 
hensible. Ina few days they had a farther opportunity 
of seeing the effects of the muskets, by Mr. Benger's 
killing some pigeons while on the wing. They ran to 
the carcasses, examined them very attentively, and upon 
noticing the wounds, observed, it was with such hulesas 
these their countrymen died. On this occasion the Pe- 
lewites seemed to exult.a little over their neighbours, on 
the ignorance which the latter showed of the use of fire- 
arms. The people of Artingall, however, showed no 
animosity on this account, but seemed quite happy and 
at ease. 
Captain Wilson had now occasion to complain to Abba 
Thulle of a theft which had been committed by some of 
his people, consisting in a cooper’s adze and a caulking- 
iron. The latter he recovered immediately, but the adze 
he found had been carried to Pelew. 
On Monday the 20th, the king went again to the wreck, 
and, in his absence, a message was sent by Raa Kook to 
Captain Wilson, informing him that he was very much 
indisposed, and wished much to see the captain and Mr. 
Sharp. They went immediately to see their good friend, 
whom they found much distressed with a large boil on 
his arm, attended with a considerable degree of fever. 
Mr. Sharp dressed it with care, and found him much bet- 
ter on his return in the evening, when the king was pre- 
sent, and expressed great thankfulness for the attention 
paid to his brother. Abba Thulle appeared very much 
interested for his recovery, and on every occasion manl- 
fested the highest concern about all his relations and 
friends. Captain Wilson observed, when there in the 
forenoon, that Raa Kook was attended by his wives, who 
appeared greatly agitated; their breasts were scratched 
and bleeding, by means of a prickly leaf, which they ap- 
plied very smartly, in order to testify their concern. 
During Abba Thulle’s residence on Oroolong, the En- 
glish were regularly supplied with fresh and dried fish, 
which were very acceptable ; among the rest were some 
Kima cockles, so famous throughout Europe for their 
beautiful shells. Another unknown animal was observed 








The English, though under no restraint, chose to show 


received from the inhabitants of Pelew, were determined 


abuut this time, somewhat similar to our hat, but four 
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times its size. It runs along the ground, climbs trees, |towards the harbour, and the crew calling out Englees, 
and leaps froia branch to branch with great alertness :|they were permitted to land. 
besides which, it has wide extended wings, and flies ra-} Kook and the surgeon’s sucalic, or friend, the news of 
idly. It is esteemed a delicacy at Pelew, and, like the} whose arrival soon raised the English from their beds, to 

hear some account of their friends. 
came round to the cove on his way to Pelew. He asked jof the contest with the natives of Pelelew it seems had 
Captain Wilson if the English would assist him in battle | been, their refusing to deliver up two people that had been 
once more, to which Captain Wilscn readily agreed .He|saved from the Malay wreck. Immediately, therefore, on 
Abba Thulle’s appearing on their coast, the enemy laid 
at Pelew on the subject next day, the result of which he|down their weapons, offered presents, and delivered up 
would communicate. On this account Raa Kook would |the two Malay-men. Next day, these agreeable tidings 
not remain behind, though far from well, his presence | were confirmed by the return of the party, who gave the 
being necessary in council. The king then informed the | following account of the expedition :— 

“ They met with very bad weather the first night, and 
were obliged to land on an uninhabited island, about four 
This was done, and a quantity sent, much more than suf- jleagues distant from Pelelew, where they erected tempo- 
ficient for the purpose. It consisted of red and yellowjrary huts. 
ochre, being all the natural paints of the country. Thejexcursion to a neighbouring island, where they terrified 
king sent a strict charge to preserve the baskets, in which | the natives, and pillaged a little. Abba Thulle then called 
the colours were packed, from wet; and informed them, |a council, in consequence of which Arra Kooker set off 
that men would be sent proper for painting the vessel, on |next morning to Pelelew, and concluded the peace. On 
their return from the proposed expedition. Mr. Devis, {his return in the afternoon, the English were informed, 
Tom Rose, and another of the English seamen, went with | that, in the present situation of affairs, it would be dero- 
the king to Pelew, and remained there till the 24th, injgatory to his dignity to approach Pelelew ; but if they 
which time Abba Thulle had made still farther enquiries | had any wish to see the island, Arra Kooker would attend 
at them as to various particulars, particularly as to thejthem. This offer was accepted, having previously entered 
nations with whom Captain Wilson had mentioned the |into a bargain, to keep close together, in case of treach- 
ery on the part of the Pelelewans. They were attended 

By the 26th of October, the vessel was breamed, and|by a great number of the Pelew people, and highly enter- 
the outside caulking completed. The same day, a num-|tained with the appearance of the island. They found 
ber of strangers touched at the cove, in ten canoes; they |the country pleasant and fertile ; the land appeared nearly 

in | level, and the houses were large and better constructed 
his fleet. It appeared that they had previously heard of|than those at Pelew. The natives seemed to be friendly 
the English, and by that means were not so much sur-jand humane, and they showed a very marked respect to 
prised at seeing them ; yet they were greatly entertained jour countrymen, although the object of their visit had 
with the various works through which they were con-j{been to spread devastation. Indeed, the natives of Pelew 
ducted. Theiz chief was an elderly man, and spent the |discovered a degree of rancour against these Pelelewans 
greater part of the time they were on shore in Captain |rather inconsistent either with their character or practice. 
Wilson’s tent. Finding a book on his table, he was much|The English were ready to think they had been stimu- 
pleased with the appearance of it, and entertained himself|lated to it by the Malay, in order to get his two friends 
by reckoning the number of leaves in it, a task which he |out of their hands. 
Abba Thulle made a very short stay at Oroolong, as 
did even Raa Kook. They returned to Pelew, accom- 

Mr. Sharp now paid a visit to Raa Kook, to enquire | panied by the king of Pelelew. This rupack was an el- 
after his health, and was happy to find him much better.|derly man, and of a stern rough appearance; his hair was 
One of the surgeons at Pelew had cut the core of the boil, | grey, and his beard tapered to a narrow point. The only 
and the surrounding flesh, with one of their knives. When | other particular in which he differed from the people of 
we consider the nature of the instrument with which all] Pelew was, his being tatooed quite up to the navel, while 
their surgical operations are performed, and that all their |their tatooing did not exceed the middle of their thighs. 
knowledge consists in cutting out the part affected, one} Mr. Sharp, with four of the men, set off the day following 
cannot avoid feeling for the pain, or rather torture, which | for Pelew, in order to bring over some molasses promised 
those must endure, who are so unhappy as to need their|them by Raa Kook. He mentioned that the usual rejoic- 
assistance. Perhaps they may now be enabled to execute |ings had taken place at Pelew on the happy termination 
their operations with somewhat less pain, as the English |of this expedition ; and songs were composed on the oc- 
casion in which these words could be distinguished “ En- 
Sharp redressed Raa Kook’s sore, and left several dress- | ¢lees,—Weel a Trecoy” (very good); and in a particular 
manner Jom Rose was celebrated in them. ‘This young 
to the general was considered as very flattering, and se-}]man acted as an interpreter on all occasions, and, pos- 
cured his favour not with the friends of his patient only, |sessing a kind of pleasantry, had made himself a fuvour- 
but with all the island, who were particularly attached to| ite among the natives. 

About this time Captain Wilson intimated a wish to 

In the afternoon of Monday, the 27th of October, Abba | his officers and crew, that they would agree to a few days 
Thulle arrived at Oroolong, with a great number of ca-|being spent in navigating round the shores of this cluster 
noes in his train ; they formed the third grand. division | of islands, where they had spent so many wecks with a 
of the fleet, which altogether consisted of upwards of 300|degres of comfort and satisfaction, far surpassing their 
canoes. They sailed:in good order, and made a very for-|most sanguine expectations, He told them they were 
midable appearance. ‘The following ten men prepared to | the first Europeans who had hitherto visited these islands, 
go on this expedition :—-Mr. Matthias Wilson, Thomas |a general view of which, and of the manners and customs 
Wilson, William Roberts, Thomas Dutton, Nicholas Ty-|of the inhabitants, could not but be acceptable to their 
acke, Madan Blanchard, Thomas Whitfield, John Dun- employers, and a service to mankind. He proposed, there- 
can, James Swift, and William Steward. Immediately on | fore, to spend some little time in visiting the parts of the 
the king’s landing, he was informed the men were ready: | group at which they had not yet touched; Abba Thulle 
upon which they all embarked, the English on shore giv- | would cheerfully give them all the assistance in his power, 
ing them three cheers, which they, in concert with the |and it was a task which could easily be overtaken. But, 
however plausible the scheme, it was approved by none— 
the fear of being engaged in hostilities with some of those 

islands to which they were strangers ; the danger of en- 

countering sea storms in small canoes; and, above all, 
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sigeee, sacred to chiefs only. On the 21st, Abba Thulle 


then told him, that there would be a grand council held 


captain, that he would send him a quantity of paint for 
the vessel, and desired the jolly-boat might be sent for it. 


English were at war. 


proved to be friends to Abba Thulle, on their way to join 


could not accomplish, having frequently proceeded the 
length of fifty, but being unable to go further. 


distributed a few twopenny knives among them. Mr. 


ings, with proper directions for application. His visit 


Raa Kook. 


natives, returned very warmly. 


CHAPTER V. 


Captain Wilson made a Rupack—Blanchard’s determination to 


remain—Proposal fur Lee Boo returning with the Engiish—Other | which he accordingly did. 

Meanwhile the vessel advanced apace, and a consulta- 
tion was held respecting the safest method of launching 
her, which was agreed to be by laying ways,, rather than 
by large rollers as proposed by some. They had neither 
pitch nor rosin to pay her with; this want, necessity, the 
‘mother of invention, taught them to supply, by burning 
coral stone into a lime; then, sifting it thoroughly, they 
mixed it up with grease, and found it an excellent succe- 


gone only about three days, a canoe was observed coming | daneum. 


proceedings previous t” sailing. 

The armament were scarcely out of sight, when a very 
furious storm arose at Oroolung, which distressed them 
all exceedingly, not only on account of the danger of the 
vessel and tents, but the apprehensions they reasonably 
entertained for the safety of their absent friends. They 
were, however, soon relieved. On Thursday the 30th 
October, about midnight, after their companions had been 





In this canoe came Arra 


The original cause 


Next day, two different parties went on an 


The reader will not have followed these men thus far, 

and seen Providence rescuing them from the jaws of 

death, and protecting them in these hitherto onknown 

regions, without feeling his heart warmed in no common 

degree to the friendly islanders, by whom they were pro- 

tected ; yet it is now necessary to unfold a scene on the 

part of the English, which, without well weighing the 

accompanying circumstances, he will be ready to censure 

as ungrateful, ungenerous, and cruel. Instances of such 

noble liberality, uncontrolled by art or interest, and con- 

tinued so long, are so very rare even in civilised nations, 

that the minds of several of the English were ready to 

take alarm at the smallest accident, lest all this overflow- 

ing kindness should have been shown fo lull them into 

security, till their own ends should be first served, and 

they could then more effectually cut them off. A mes- 

sage from the king at this time, informing thém that he 

proposed paying them a visit in a few days, and remain- 

ing with them till their departure, gave the first alarni; 

but on Tuesday November the 4th, two canoes being ob- 

served off the harbour towards night, and neither of them 

coming in, it was concluded that they were spies, and 

that the natives, conscious of the value of their aid in 

battle, intended to prevent their departure. Every pre- 

caution was therefore made for a vigorous defence, in spite 

of the eloquence of Captain Wilson, who insisted that it 

was a degree of injustice to entertain even a suspicion of 

a people so hospitable, and a prince so generous and hi. 

mane. He ridiculed the idea of defence, supposing the 

natives really meant to detain them, as the ammunitio# 

was nearly expended, and the natives could so easily cut 

off their fresh water. These, and many other arguments 

equally forcible, availed nothing : it was determined.that 

every one should be on his guard; that the swivels and 

six pounder should be loaded with grape-shot, the smalt 

arms charged with ball, and the cartouche-boxes loaded 

with cartridges, and lest they should be overpowered with 

numbers, it was agreed to single out the chiefs for the 

bayonet or musket, with a view to dismay and disperse 

the multitude. There is not one circumstance in all this 

narrative more painful to relate, than that which truth 

now requires us to mention; that the amiable and noble 

Abba Thulle, the humane, benevolent Raa Kook, and the 

cheerful, cordial, and warm-hearted Arra Kookeér, were 

to have been the first victims of this frenzy ; not that the 

English were dead to every sense of honour, gratitude, 

and generosity ; but when the precious cup of liberty was 

now almost at their lips, the dread of its being yet wrench. 

ed from them, however groundless, wrought so powerfully 

as to absorb, for a moment, every principle of honour. 
Happy are we to say, it was but for a little time, that 

these ungencrous sentiments prevailed ; the reflection of 
a night greatly moderated them, and, by the morning, 
there were none of the company who did not feel, in some 

degree, the force of the arguments urged by Captam 
Wilson on the preceding night; nay, many among them 

blushed at the appearance they had made to one another, 
and discovered the weakness of human nature, when strug- 
gling between the hopes of returning to their native coun- 
try, and the dread of perpetual detention. 

Agreeably to a previous promise he had made to the 
king, Captain Wilson despatched the jolly-boat to Pelew, 
on the morning of the 6th of November, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sharp and Mr. Matthias Wilson, who carried 
along with them all the iron and tools they could spare. 
They were desired to inform Abba ‘Thulle, that, until the 
vsssel was completely finished, they could not spare him 
the muskets, nor any more tools, but, in the meantime, 
they hoped to have the pleasure of a visit from him, as 
they expected to be ready to sail in a few days. They 
were also desired to express, in the warmest manner, the 
high sense the English entertained of the unbounded kind- 
ness they had received, which they were determined pub- 
licly to declare on their return to Britain. While Captain 
Wilson was talking with his ambassadors about this mes- 
sage, Madan Blanchard entered the apartment in quest of 
some tools he wanted; and immediately took the oppor- 
tunity of desiring Tom Rose, who was to be of the party, 
to inform the king that he was determined to stay behind 
and reside at Pelew; and, upon the captain ridiculing his 
message, he solemnly declared his resolution not to em- 
bark. Many attempts were made to convince him of the 
impropriety of such a step, but alt im vain. Meantime, 
the captain ordered that this circumstance should not be 
mentioned at present, and the boat departed. By Captain 
Wilson’s desire, Blanchard’s companions used every ar- 
gument in their power to divert him from a scheme so 
very imprudent in every point of view; but he informed 
them that his mind was resolved. The idea of deserting 
his comrades soggested itself on his retarn from the first 





expedition against Artingall, and he then meritioned it ; 
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at the same time adding, that he would cheerfully join in 
their daily labours, with the same diligence and persever- 
ance as any of them; but that he had resolved to end his 
days at Pelew, without again encountering the elements. 
[aving formed no particular connection with any female 
native, they looked upon him as in jest, but he never al- 
tered lris resolution. 

Next day the boat returned from Pelew, having in com- 
pany the king, his young favourite daughter, Raa Kook, 
and several chiefs of distinction. They had been impeded 
by a storm ; and as formerly noticed, though they go per- 
fectly naked, and frequently bathe, they seek shelter from 
a aterm of rain, with the eagerness of an English beau, to 
preserve a new or fashionable coat. The Englishmen in 
the pinnace fell in with the Pelew company in their canoes 
during the storm, and accompanied them to the island 
of Pethoull, where they spent the night together. The 
ladies who were of the party, expressed not a little disap- 
pointment in being obliged to halt a night by the way, as 
they were very impatient to see the launch at Oroolong. 
They supped together very cheerfully, when there was 
again opportunity of remarking, that no one presumed to 
eat till the monarch had pronounced the word Munga, 
that is Eat, upon which a signal is given to the attend- 
ants without, When all begin to eat together. Each one’s 
share was portioned out on a plantain leaf, which served 
for a plate ; though on great occasions they use a sort of, 
dish made of tortoise-shell, and others of earthenware and 
wood. They cut their meat with a knife made of split 
bamboo, with which they carve very tolerably. 

Messrs. Sharp and Wilson now presented the king with 
the iron tools, which were very graciously received. They 
explained the method of using them, to which Raa Kook 
paid particular attention. The Malay took this oppor- 
tunity of hinting, that the English had not sent the mus- 
kets they had promised ; to this Raa Kook replied, with 
a look of great indignation, that they had sent all they 
had promised to send, prévious to their departure ; that 
they had not spoken with two tongues as he, worthless 
Malay, had dared to suggest, and of which they had given 
due notice ; that this insinuation was similar to the for- 
mer, by which he had nearly effected a difference between 
them. The discredit which this behaviour brought upon 
the Malay, not with Raa Kook only, but all the chiefs, 
quite disconcerted him, and he retired in confusion. 

The order in which the company sat during this 
night’s entertainment, is worthy of notice. The house 
in which they were wasall one large apartment ; torches 
were lighted, and stuck in between the boards of the 
floor, in a line through the centre of the room; and the 
company sat in rows with their backs to the light. 

When ready to retire to rest, the servants breught in 
the mats, and fires being lighted to defend from the mus- 
quitoes, the torches were extinguished, and all was si- 
lence. This, however, was interrupted about two or three 
in the morning by the arrival of a messenger, who was 
introduced to the king. This they afterwards learned 
was a message from some of the neighbouring islands, 
enquiring the time of the departure of the English. The 
method which Abba Thulle used to send his answer, was 
to take a string, and put as many knots upon it as there 
were days in the time. This enquiry at first sounded 
rather disagreeable to the English; but it afterwards 
proved to be a fresh instance of their kindness, as the 
information was desired only for the purpose of contri- 
buting to their sea-store. 

Next morning proved calm, and they set sail ; the king 
and his daughter, Raa Kook and another chief, went with 
the English in the pinnace. A sudden squall arising, 
nearly overset most of the canoes ; but the pinnace sailed 
very easily, to the great satisfaction of Abba Thulle, who 
was mightily pleased to hear that Captain Wilson pro- 
posed leaving her with him. 

Immediately on his arrival, Abba Thulle ordered his 
men to proceed in painting the vessel, which they did. 
Raa Kook himself assisted in the operation, under the 
immediate direction of the king. The stern was the 
place which he decorated with all his art; in particular, 
he was at pains with two circles and some little zigzag 
ornaments hanging from them, the particular intention 
of which the English never discovered. In the afternoon, 
the ship was lowered off the blocks upon the ways; but 
being too much over to one side, was swept with a rope, 
and to bouse her over, a tackle got upon it. The king, 
attentive to their proceedings, fetched a long pole, to ap- 
ply as a lever to heave the vessel over; but, on a hint 
being given that it was wrong, he desisted. She was 
easily got upon the ways, and every thing being ready, 
the next morning was appointed for the important launch. 
The king now sat down near the scene of bustle; and 


ordered it to be signified to Captain Wilson, that it was 
his request he would change the name of the ship to that 
of the Oroolong, in remembrance of the island and the 
people. A ready concurrence being universally given, 
the good prince appeared more than commonly happy. 
The captain being told that Blanchard was coming to offer 
himself to the Pelew king, determined to make a merit of 
necessity, and therefore signified to Abba Thulle, that, as 
a return for the hospitality with which the English had 
been treated, they would leave one of their comrades 
with him as a perpetual resident, who would be qualified 
to manage the great guns and other things, that they did 
not understand. The idea was by no means thrown 
away ; the king was gratified beyond measure. 

This night Blanchard spent with the king, and was 
well entertained. He promised to make him a rupack, 
to give him two wives, with a house and plantations, and 
to keep him always with himself or Raa Kook. All the 
crew regretted much parting with Blanchard; his agree- 
able behaviour made him beloved by his companions, who 
lost no opportunity of speaking in his behalf to the na- 
tives. This resolution, however, was inexplicable: it 
was difficult to conjecture what motives could urge him 
to forsake the society among whom he had hitherto lived, 
and be separated from them perhaps for ever. As Abba 
Thulle, Raa Kook, and the netives in general, considered 
his remaining among them as a very great compliment, 
they were resolved to make him happy. He was only 
about twenty years of age when left on the island. 

Abba Thulle desired Captain Wilson and his officers 
to point out to him a proper spot about the cove, where 
he meant to plant some cocoa-nuts and yams, for the re- 
freshment of the English on their next visit. This was 
done accordingly ; and it was observed, that upon the 
grain being put in the ground, the person planting mut- 
tered a few words to himself. An attempt was also made 
to launch the vessel this afternoon, but in vain. 

We come now to contemplate a scene peculiarly inte- 
resting. Next morning (Sunday the 9th of October) the 
English proceeded before day-break to make ready for 
the launch. It need scarcely be mentioned, that uncom- 
mon pains had been taken to put every thing in the most 
favourable train for getting her afloat. About seven the 
king and attendants were desired to be present, and in a 
little time the vessel was happily launched, to the general 
joy of every spectator. Never was there a more affect- 
ingly happy scene. Every eye seemed to sparkle with 
a lustre borrowed for the occasion. Every countenance 
looked animated joy and heartfelt satisfaction ; but few 
could utter their feelings; looks of congratulation were 
exchanged, while every one shook his neighbour’s-hands 
with the warmest fervour. Home, wives, parents, chil- 
dren, friends—all—all seemed as within grasp—but de- 
scription is unequal to this task. Let not, however, the 
behaviour of their Pelew friends be forgotten. Their joy, 
which was also unbounded, proved them to be animated 
by a spirit of real philanthropy. ‘They saw those friends 
whom they valued about to leave them ; those friends by 
whom they had been so much benefited, and from whom 
they had learned so much—but they saw them happy— 
they knew their whole comfort depended upon the suc- 
cess of this event, and therefore their benevolent hearts 
participated in the gencral joy. 

After breakfast, the happiest meal they had made since 
the loss of ‘the Antelope, the English proceeded to carry 
every thing on board with all possible expedition, and in 
the afternoon, the flood tide coming in, the ship was 
hauled into the basin, where they had four or five fathoms 
of water ; and in the course of the day, they got on board 
all the provisions, stores, &c. except such only as were 
to be given in presents to the king ; and in the morning 
they took on board their anchors, cables, and other ne. 
cessaries, making bitts, and fitting a rail across the stern 
of the vessel. 

Abba Thulle being now at the watering-place, sent for 
Captain Wilson to attend him ; on whose arrival it was 
intimated to him, thatsthe rupacks had determined to in- 
vest him with the Order of the Bone, and to create him 
a rupack of the first rank; an honour which Captain 
Wilson said he considered very flattering, and would re- 
ceive with much joy. We shall mention this ceremony 
of investing with the bone with some minuteness, as it is 
a distinction never obtained without the most unequivocal 
proofs of merit in the field, in the council, or in domes- 
tic life ; and it is esteemed a supreme felicity by the dis- 
tinguished candidate. Some may be ready to smile, and 
ridicule the importance which these children of nature 
attach to this simple ceremony ; but it were happy for 
European nations, if their marks of honour were as care- 
fully conferred, and as surely indicated true merit in the 





of the Star and Garter, or the dignity of a pecrage, is 
conferred in Britain, does not convey more honourable 
sentiments of the distinguished object to the beholders, 
than this simple, unadorned badge of honour does at 
Pelew. 

The king and rupacks having retired to the shade of 
some trees, they enquired at Captain Wilson, of which 
arm he made most general use, which having found 
to be the right, they took a circular bone, prepared for 
the purpose, through which, with a good deal of 
trouble, they compressed his hand. After it had been 
fairly passed over the juints of the hand, and fixed on the 
wrist, the king addressed him nearly as follows. “ You 
are now invested with our highest mark of honour, and 
this bone, the signal of it, you will carefully keep ag 
bright as possible, rubbing it every day. This high mark 
of dignity must always be valiantly defended, nor suffer. 
ed to be wrested from you but with your life.” He wag 
then complimented by his brother chiefs, on being ad. 
mitted into their order ; and the inferior natives, flocking 
round, shouted aloud to the Englees rupack. 

Monday the 10th, the old dwellings at the cove were 
cleared, and all the necessaries carried on board. The 
wondering natives so thronged the vesscl, that the Eng. 
lish were obliged to complain to Raa Kook, who received 
orders from the king, that none but rupacks should ge 
on board; but that thé multitude might observe her at 
some little distance in their canoes. As soon as the sails 
were bent, they took her to the west side of the island, 
and moored her in six fathoms water. An immense con. 
course of natives followed in their canoes, hallooing and 
shouting in a most joyous manner. The king’s two bro- 
ther’s accompanied them, and repeatedly called to their 
people to be minute in observing the management of the 
ship ; as if, at some period, they expected to have one of 
their own. The captain then went on shore to the king, 
who was waiting for him at Oroolong. Abba Thulle 
now resumed the subject of sending two of his pcople to 
England. He told the captain, by means of the inter- 
preter, that he had the happiness of being much respect. 
ed by all his subjects, as being superior not only in rank, 
but understanding. Yet, after living with the English, 
he had often felt ais own insignificance, in seeing the 
meanest among them display an ingenuity, and exercise 
talents of which he had no conception. He had therefore 
resolved to part with his youngest son, Lee Boo, who 
should, in company with one of the Malays, be entrusted 
to Captain Wilson’s care, that he might be instructed in 
such sciences as would tend, on his return, to advance 
the prosperity of the people, and reflect honour on the 
royal family. He described the youth as sensible, of a 
mild, pliable disposition, and a stranger to every kind of 
vice. He was under the care of an old man who lived 
at some distance, but had orders to be at Oroolong in the 
morning. Captain Wilson replied, that this mark of his 
regard and esteem affected him deeply, and he should 
ever think of his confidénce with pride. He assured 
Abba Thulle, that any person belonging to Pelew would 
meet with attention from him; but the son of the man 
to whom he had been so much indebted, he held himself 
engayed by every tie, to treat with the same tenderness 
as his own son. 

Nor were these the only persons who wished to ae- 
company the English. For some time sn uncommon 
gloom had obscured Raa Kook’s cheerful countenance, 
which seemed to increase as the hour approached when 
he was to part with his beloved Englees. It was after- 
wards discovered, that so great was his attachment to the 
English, that he had asked permission of his brother, the 
king, to accompany them home. This, howéver, could 
not to be granted, as Abba Thulle reminded him, he was 
next to him in command, and, in case of death, his suc- 
cessor, therefore it would be exceedingly imprudent in 
him to take such a step. A nephew of the king’s at the 
same time made application to the same purpose. He 
was son to the brother who was slain at Artingall, as be- 
fore mentioned. This young man urged his suit to Cap- 
tain Wilson with great importunity ; but the captain 
declined anv answer, until he had obtained permission 
from his uncle. Captain Wilson conversed on the sub- 
ject with Abba Thulle, who declared that the young man 
was unworthy of his protection, being of an idle and 
rambling disposition, and inattentive to his family. At 
the same time, the young man appearing to plead his own 
cause, the king sternly addressed him nearly to the fol- 
lowing purport. “ You are undutiful to your aged mo- 
ther, and though you have deserving wives, you use 
them ill. Your vile conduct has been publicly exposed, 
and now you are ashamed, and would fly from your 
family! Remain where you are, and let your sense 








after a short conversation with his brother and the chiefs, 


possessor. The glaring ceremony with which the Order 


shame amend your life.” 
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Abba Thulle now modestly hinted a request to Cap- 
Wilson, that before he set sail, he would sail round in his 
new vessel to Pelew. He particularly mentioned, that 
many aged people there had never yet seen their vessel, 
and were very anxious to do so; it would not detain them 
long, and would be very agreeable to allhis people. The 
captain at once conceived that this proposal would be 
very disagreeable to his men, and perhaps revive their 
former suspicions; he therefore suggested such object- 
ions as satisfied the king that the step would be improper. 

The weather and wind appearing favourable, the cap- 
tain informed Abba Thulle, that they intended sailing 
the next day. ‘This very much distressed the king. We 
have formerly mentioned the embassy which had been 
gent him at Pethoull; in answer to which he had sent 
word, that the day following that now mentioned by 
the captain, was the day the English meant to sail, in 
consequence of which all the neighbouring rupacks 
would repair to Oroolong the next night, to furnish them 
with provisions, and bid them farewell. This information 
determined the captain still more to set sail in the fore- 
noon, as the number of canoes to be expected, would 
greatly incommode them. He therefore apologised in 
the best manner he could to the king, who appeared 
greatly disappointed. He then begged that the captain 


shore. With this they cheerfully complied; and after 
dinner Arra Kooker so pathetically begged for the fa- 


vourite dog, of which he had become excessively fond,| against the sources of its own happiness, by weakening| different South Sea Islands. 
that they could not resist his solicitations, though it] confidence, the most valuable bond of society ! 
The king’s rebuke was too powerful for our people to 


would be a subject of particular regret among the sailors. 


both by Abba Thulle and the natives, from the first] his own custom. ‘The captain did not forget to enforce ~ 


friendly interview to the present moment—who hed] on him the absolute necessity of continuing his religious 
spread before them whatever they had to give, or their] duties, and to be particular in keeping a Sabbath. After 
country produced ; and when, added to this, the king, as} this, he was requested to ask any favour that might tend 
an unequivocal proof of the high opinion he entertained] to his future comfort; on which he begged to have one 
of the English, was about to consign his own son to their] of the ship’s compasses, and the masts, sails, and oars 
care—is there a reader who, recalling all these circum-| belonging to the pinnace, which also was intended to be 
stances, can wonder they affected the sensibility of Abba| left behind. 


Thulle ? 


Or rather, is there a reader who will not be 


Wednesday morning early, an English jack was hoist- 


ready with myself to ask, if it was possible to make aj ed at the mast-head of the Oroolong, and a swivel fired 


more cutting reproof than this of the king’s? 


Every | asa signal for sailing ; which being explained to the king, 


individual felt its force and its truth; every individual| he ordered all the provisions on board, which he had 
also felthow much his mind had injured this excellent] brought for our voyage. A great number of canoes sur- 


man. 


Nor was the wound of this reproach rendered less} rounded the vessel, loaded with presents, so that it was 


acute by the consciousness each man had, of having been| with difficulty they could avoid being overstocked. When 
so lately induced, by unjust fears, to join in such de-| just ready for sea, a boat was sent on shore for the-cap- 


structive counsel against him and his family. 


tain, who then took Blanchard and the men of the boat 


But the eye of philosophy will candidly discrimi-| into a temporary hut that had been erected, and making 


nate betweon the two parties. 


The people of Pelew,} them kneel, offered up thanksgivings to that power who 


tutored in the school of Nature, acted from her impulse] had supported their spirits through so many hazards and 
alone, were open and undisguised ; unconscious of deceit} toils, and had at last opened to them the door of deliver- 


theniselves, they neither feared not looked for it in others 


.}ance. He repeated his advice to Blanchard, earnestly 


Our countrymen, horn and brought up in a civilised na-| begging him not to forget his religion. 


tion, where art assumes every form and colouring of life 


? 


When Lee Boo came to the watering-place, there were 


and is even perfected into a science, were fashioned by| sent with him three or four dozen of avery fine fruit, not 
and officers would dine with him and his brothers on} education to suspicion and distrust, and awake to all their} unlike what is called in England the Dutch Paradise ap- 
busy suggestions. Such is the fatal knowledge the world] ple; it is of a fine crimson colour and oblong shape. 
teaches mankind, shutting too often the human heart| This fruit is very rare at Pelew, though plentifnl in the 


One of them was given to 
every officer, and the remainder kept for Lee Boo. 
About eight o'clock, the captain went on board, attend- 


But the general's thoughts were far otherwise employed ;| resist. ‘They instantly desired the captain to assure him,| ed by Abba Thulle, Lec Boo, the Rupacks and Blanchard. 
he was already building a ship in imagination ; and to|that whatever had been promised should be faithfully} It being doubtful, as the vessel was heavily laden with 
realise his design, wished them to leave their launching| fulfilled ; and to convince him they had no suspicions, the} provision, whether she would be able to get over the reef, 


frames, saying he would go to work on the same place.}arms should be immediately given to him. 
The king had laughed at the insignificance of Arra| cordingly sent on board for the quantity of arms they 
Kooker’s request of the dog; but the subject of ship-| could with convenience spare, and on the boat’s return 
It was of} presented him with five muskets, five cutlasses, nearly a 
national importance, and, of course, demanded the pa-| barrel of gunpowder, with gun-flints and ball in propor- 
tronage of a good prince. In the midst of their discourse,| tion. Captain Wilson also made him a present of his 
a fight on board the ship between two sailors, called for| own fowling-piece, with which he seemed to be particu- 
The damage proved no} larly pleased, having often seen its effect on the fowls 
greater than a bloody nose; which being settled, Mr.| and other birds at Pelew. 


building caught his most serious attention. 


the presence of the captain. 


Wilson again returned. When the circumstance was 


explained to the king, he observed that there were no| get every trace of what had happened. But the scene 
doubt bad men in all countries. The English asked, and| presented to all who were present, a most captivating 
obtained permission to hoist a pendant on a tree near| picture of the forcible, yet mild triumph of virtue! 


the cove, with an inscription in the following terms, on 


copper, to be placed on another tree adjacent. irom Pelew, under the care of his elder brother. 
Thulle presented him to the captain, and then to the of- 
ficers. 
polite a manner, and had so much good humour and sen- 
sibility in his aspect, that every one was prepossessed in 


Tue HonouraBe 
Eneuisu East Inpta Company’s Sure 
THE ANTELOPE, 
Henry Wirson, ComMANDER, 
Was lost upon the Reef north of this Island, 
In the night between 
the 9th and 10th of August ; ‘ 


ion: er die madiaPhiaeress the affectionate father employing the moments in giving 
advice to his son, and in recommending him to the care 
of the captain ; not, however, from the smallest fear that 

Captain Wilson explained the purport of this inscrip-| he would be ill treated. 
tion to Abba Thulle, who was greatly pleased with it :| to show my son every thing that is useful, and make 
and having explained it to his people, he assured the} him an Englishman. 
English that it should carefully stand there in remem-| probably induce him to slip away from you, in search of 
less confined gratification: but I beg that you will con- 
The conversation this day was principally confined to| trive to calm and subdue the rashness and impetuosity 
aratio you are gone,”}of his youth. 
said the king, “ I thueh dread that the Artingalls will| he must psas through, that he will be liable to dangers, 
redouble their attempts against mc ; and, deprived of your] and even to diseases that we never heard of, which may 
kill him; but I also know, that death is the common lot; 
they have always felt towards my people; and having no} and whether he dies with you, or at Pelew, is of no mo- 
more the English to support me, I will not be a match| ment. 
for them unless you leave the few muskets you promised| therefore confident that if my son be sick, you will look 
me.” ‘The captain was quite ready to comply with the re-| on him with kindness. 
quest immediately ; but most of the officers, still beset] your utmost care cannot prevent, let it not deter you or 
with apprehensions, were unwilling to give up the arms| your brother, or any of your countrymen from returning. 


And sailed from hence 
The 12th day of November, 1783. 


brance of their visiters. 


the approaching separation. “ When 


aid, I shall probably feel the effects of that animosity 


till the last moment. That unlucky suspicion which had] I 


so ungenerously taken possession of them, had been so] you.” The captain assured the king, that he might rest 
riveted in their minds, that it was not easily dislodged. | satisfied of the care and affection with which his son 

_Abba Thulle was too quicksighted not to observe their} would be treated. Before Captain Wilson came on board, 
distrust ; and, willing to show he had noticed it, he asked| he admonished Blanchard (the man who had resolved to 
them, in his usual calm reflecting manner, “ What is| renounce his country) as to his conduct among the na- 
there can make you harbour doubts of me? I never| tives; he desired him to be watchful of the arms and 
testified any fear of you, but endeavoured to convince you| ammunition that would be left behind, that they might 


that 1 wished your friendship. Had I been disposed to] d 


have harmed you, I might have done it long ago. I have] not to go naked, like the natives, as it might lessen his 
é importance with them as an Englishman, and be an evi- 
cised that power in making it useful to you, and can you| dent indecency ; and that he might have no excuse from 
the want of clothes, all that could be spared was left him ; 
When the foregoing pages are attentively considered,| in order, also, that, if he accepted the king’s offer of 
wives, he might be enabled to dress them somewhat after 


at all times had you in my power, but have only exer- 


not confide in me at the last ?” 








went on board, leaving the captain behind, at the king’s 
request. 


And now the gentle spirit of the king appeared to for- 


The king’s second son, Lee Boo, arrived in the evening 


Abba 


The young prince accosted them in so easy and 


lis favour. As it was now getting dark, the officers 


Next day Mr. Wilson informed them, that nei- 
her he, the king, nor the rupacks, enjoyed much rest; 


“TI would wish you,” said he, 


The fine things he will see may 


I well know, from the different countries 


I know you are a man of humanity; and am 


But should that happen, which 


shall ever receive you in friendship, and rejoice to sce 


efend themselves from their enemies; he begged him 


They ac-} it was resolved to land the two six pounders, and leave 


the jolly boat behind, as they had nothing to repair her 
with, and she was almost worn out. In her room Abba 
Thalle was at’ great pains to procure them a proper 
canoe. 

Captain Wilson had recommended Mr. Sharp the sur- 
geon to Lee Boo, as his sucalic or friend ; and the young 
man stuck by him with the greatest attention, attending 
him to whatever part of the vessel he moved, as his 
Mentor on all occasions. Blanchard now got into his 
pinnace, in order to take the vessel in tow, and parted 
from his old shipmates with as much composure as if 
they were to meet again after a short absence. He shook 
hands with them with the same indifference as if they 
were about to sail down the Thames on a coasting voy- 
age—a striking contrast to what followed ! 

The vessel now proceeded towards the reef, laden with 
Abba Thulle’s bounty to a degree of superfluity, yet sur- 
rounded by great numbers of the natives in their canoes, 
who had every man brought his present, for their good 
friends the Englees, entreating that they might be ac- 
cepted. What a luxurious sight to a feeling heart! There 
was no possible room for any more, yet every one ex- 
claimed, only this from me, only this from me ; and if re- 
fused, they repeated their requests with supplicating 
countenances, and tears in their eyes. These testimo- 
nics of gencrosity and affection almost overcame the 
crew, and a few trifles from the nearest of them were 
accepted; while the others, unable to bear the seeming 
neglect, paddled a-head, and put their little presents in 
the pinnace, not knowing that she was again to return 
to the shore. Several canoes went before the vessel to 
point out the safest track, and others were waiting at the 
reef, to show them the deepest wattr. From all these 
precautions, which were directed by the king, the reef 
was fortunately cleared without any accident. The king 
now came alongside, and gave Lee Boo his blessing, 
which the youth received with great respect and tender- 
ness. He next embraced the captain, in much apparent 
distress, and then cordially shook hands with all the offi. 
cers, crying, “ You are happy because you are going 
home, and I am happy because you are happy ; but still 
very unhappy myself to see you going away.” Once 
more renewing his assurances of regard and good will, 
he left the vessel, and went into his canoe. ‘The natives, 
who were to return with the king, all looked up to the 
vessel eagerly, but with looks more expressive than lan- 
guage; and the English might say, with truth, that they 
had left a whole people in tears. So deeply were they 
themselves impressed with the scene, that it was with 
much difficulty they summoned resolution enough to give 
three cheers at their final departure ; and their eyes fol- 
lowed to catch the latest look. Raa Kook remained, with 
a few of his attendants, to see them out of danger — 
the reef; but was so deeply dejected, that the vessel had 
gone a great way before he thought of summoning his 





canoes to return. As he had been their first friend, the 
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captain gave him a brace of pistols, and a cartouch-box 
with cartridges; arid the moment of separation being 
now come, he appeared so much affected, that it was some 
time before he could speak. Pointing to his heart, he 
said it was there he felt the pain of bidding them adicu. 
He spoke a few words to Lee Boo; but, unable to. pro- 
ceced, precipitately went into the boat, and giving them a 
last expressive glance, instantly dropped astern. 

Thus terminated our connection with the natives of 
Pelew, after a residence among them from Sunday the 
10th of August 1783, to Wednesday the 12th of Novem- 
ber following. It may not be unseasonable, while. the 
amiable behaviour of these two respectable characters, 
Abba Thulle and Raa Kook, is fresh in the recollection 
of the reader, to make a few general observations on their 
respective characters. 

Never was a prince more formed to attract and retain 
the love and admiration of his subjects than Abba Thulle. 
In every part of his conduct, he showed himself firm, 
noble, gracious, and benevolent. There was a dignity in 
all his deportment, a gentleness in all his manners, and 
a warmth and sensibility about his heart, that won the 
love of all who approached him. Nature had bestowed 
on him a contemplative mind, which he had himself im- 
proved by those reflections that good sense dictated, and 
observation confirmed. His remarks on the affair of the 
muskets were as pointed, and at the same time as deli- 
cate a reproof as perhaps were ever thrown out. His 
conversation with Captain Wilson, respecting his son, 
whilst it showed an unbounded confidence on the part of 
the king, marked also the force of great sentiment and 
reasoning ; and his rebuke, when refusing his nephew’s 
solicitation, discovered a heart tutored in the sentiments 
of refined honour. 

The happiness of his people seemed to-be always in 
Abba Thulle’s thoughts. In order more effectually to 
stimulate them to useful labour, he had himself learnt all 
the few arts they possessed, and was looked on, in some 
of them, to be the best workman in his dominions. In 
sending his son to England, and in the long instructions 
given him before his departure, he had not, nor could 
have, any other object in view, but that of benefiting his 
subjects by the future improvements he would bring back 
to his country ; ideas, which the intercourse he had had 
with the English must have solely excited. In short, 
had his lot been thrown to rule over a great nation, con- 
nected with mankind, his talents and natural disposition 
might have made him the Peter of the southern world! 

Placed as he was by Providence in its obscurer scenes, 
he lived beloved by his chiefs, and revered by his people ; 
over whom, whilst he preserved a dignity that distin- 
guished his superior station, he reigned more as the fa- 
ther than the sovereign. The eyes of his subjects be- 
held their naked prince with as much awe and respect, as 
those are viewed whe govern polished nations, and are 
decorated with all the dazzling parade and ornaments of 
royalty ; nor was the purple robe, or the splendid diadem, 
necessary to point out a character, which the masterly 
hand of nature had rendered so perfect! 

His brother Raa Kook was a prince of so universally 
engaging demeanour, and whose every action expressed 
something so truly valuable, that Englishmen and natives 
equally admired him. He was so much a friend to the 
English, that it may be suspected their account of him 
is partial ; therefore little shall be here said, and that lit- 
tle not exaggerated. 

This excellent man appeared to be somewhat upwards 
of forty years of ae, was of a middling stature, rather 
inclinable to be corpulent; he had a great expression of| 
sensibility in his countenance, tempered with much good 
nature. His character was firm and determined, yet full 
of humanity. In whatever he undertook he was steady 
and persevering. He delivered his orders to the people 
with the utmost lenity, but would be obeyed; and they, 
on every occasion, seemed to serve him with ardour and 
alacrity, as if mingling affection with duty. The reader 
must have observed, that from his first interview with our 
people, he had shown an attachment to them, which was 
never abated. He was not of so serious a cast as the 
king, nor had he that turn for humour and mimicry 
which Arra Kooker so strongly possessed; but he had 
abundance of good humour, was always pleasant and 
lively, and well disposed to laughter, when there was oc- 
casion for it. He had an eager spirit of enquiry, and a 
desire to examine the causes and reasons of every effect 
which he saw produced, and was wonderfully quick in 
comprehending whatever was described to him. His 
mind was strong and active, his behaviour manly and 
courteous, and accompanied with so nice a sense of ho- 
nour, that he felt it wounded whenever any of the natives 





bad, by their little trifling thefis, vilated, as he judged, 


the laws of hospitality, which he held most sacred, and 
always discovered an impatience till he could make them 
restore what they had taken. This he carried so far as 
even to show displeasure at the chief minister, for re- 
questing a cutlass of Captain Wilson (at the first inter- 
view), thinking it a breach of hospitality to solicit a fa- 
vour of those who were so situated, as not to be at liberty 
to refuse the request, though the granting of it might be 
inconvenient. He was much amused by the peculiar 
manner of the Chinese, and their mode of talking ; would 
frequently sit down to pick oakum with them, on purpose 
to see more of them, without seeming to intrude. Our 
people were probably indebted in part to his good offices 
for the steady friendship the king had for them ; at least, 
on their first coming, he certainly interested his brother 
in their favour. He beheld all duplicity with indignation, 
and publicly, before the king, showed his contempt of 
Soogle the Malay, who had dared to throw out insinua- 
tions prejudicial to the English. He was communicative 
to our peuple on every occasion, and at all times willing 
to explain any thing to them; and had they always had 
the linguist at their elbow, or a language in which they 
could have more easily conversed with him, many things 
might have been cleared up which must now remain un- 
determined. With all these excellent qualities, he ap- 
peared in his domestic character equally respectable ; as 
the reader will recollect, who has had a view of his plea- 
sant deportment in his own family, and has seen him in 
all the silent majesty of grief attending the obsequies of 
a valiant son who had been slain in fighting for his coun- 
try. To all these circumstances I must add, that the 
concern he discovered in taking leave of his nephew and 
our countrymen, evidently proved the possession of an 
ample portion of sensibility. 

Whilst I am closing this last remark on the character 
of Raa Kook, I cannot avoid making a general observa- 
tion on the people of Pelew, who, though they appeared 
to be philosophers in adversity, stoics in pain, and heroes 
in death, yet, in inany of the more delicate feelings of 
the human breast, they possessed all the amiable tender- 
ness of a woman! 


—>—- 


CHAPTER VI. 


Passage to Macao—Proceed to Canton and embark for England— 
Anecdotes of Lee Boo—His illness and death. 

The English were now once more on the way to all 
they held dear; and having wiped away the tear of a 
friendly farewell, proceeded on their voyage with cheer- 
fulness. 

The principal person that will figure in the few follow- 
ing pages, is Prince Lee Boo, a youth of the most remark 
able abilities, and in whose history every reader must 
feel interested. He had thrown himself freely under the 
protection of strangers, deserting his native country, his 
friends, his all, trusting to the honour of a handful of men, 
of whose existence he had but a few weeks before been 
ignorant. Fora few days he suffered excessively from 
sea-sickness, in which situation he could eat nothing, and 
his spirits were quite sunk; this however wore off, and 
he appeared to be easy and contented. Captain Wilson 
instructed him as to decency in his appearance, and de- 
sired he would dress as the English did; he did so, but 
soon threw off the coat and jacket as insupportably cum- 
bersome ; but still retained the trowsers, as decency re- 
quired, and would never afterwards part with them; in- 
deed, as they began gradually to advance into a colder 
climate, he soon resumed the coat and jacket also. His 
notions of delicacy gradually increased, so that he would 
not so much as change any part of his dress unless when 
by himself. He continued to wash himself several times 
a day, and kept his clothes and every thing about his per- 
son very clean. 

Sunday the 16th, they kept as a sort of thanksgiving 
to God for their deliverance, which they acknowledged 
with hearts full of gratitude. They now also discovered 
a small leak in the vessel, which they found it impossible 
wholly to stop, and therefore employed two men con- 
stantly at the pump. Lee Boo was greatly discouraged 
at losing sight of land, a circumstance which had not 
previously occurred to him. From the 18th to the 25th 
of November they had variable and disagreeable weather, 
heavy squalls, accompanied with thunder and lightning. 
On the 25th they came in sight of the Bashee Islands, to 
the great joy of Lee Boo, who was happy once more to 
obtain at least a distant sight of terra firma. On the 
26th they saw the island of Formosa, bearing N. E.; the 
27th and 28th, the weather being favourable, they fell in 
with several Chinese fishing vessels and small craft, and 
on the 29th anchored near the high land called Asses 
Ears. Having here engaged a pilot to conduct them to 
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Macao, they arrived there next day. Lee Boo was great} 
astonished at the size of the Portuguese ships in the Type, 
calling out, clow, clow, muc clow! that is, large, lar ; 
very large! The governor paid Captain Wilson and his 
crew all manner of attention, and sent plenty of provi. 
sions of all kinds to the men on board the Oroolong, in. 
forming them at the same time, that peace was now re. 
established in Europe. Captain Wilson, Lee Boo, and 
the officers, got lodgings appointed them on shore, ex. 
cept Mr. Benger, who took the command on board. An 
express was immediately forwarded to the Company’s 
supra-cargoes at Canton, informing him of their arrival 
and situation. 

Mr. M‘Intyre, an old acquaintance of Captain Wilson’s 
paid them uncommon attention, and insisted on their lodg. 
ing in his house. He had a Portuguese gentleman in 
company with him, who invited them to his house on 
their way to Mr. M‘Intyre’s, and that principally on Leo 
Boo’s account, with whom he was greatly taken, and 
wished to introduce him to his family. His house was 
therefore the first into which Lee Boo entered, and his 
surprise on entering it cannot be easily described. The 
rooms, the furniture and ornamerts, all severally crowded 
so many new objects on his mind at once, that he was 
perfectly lost in amazement. It was remarkable, how. 
ever, that amidst all his confusion, his behaviour was in 
the greatest degree easy and polite; and as he observed 
that he occasioned the same surprise in others that they 
did in him, he very politely permitted them to examine 
his hands, described the tatooing, and appeared pleased 
with the attention paid him. On their way to Mr. Mn. 
tyre’s, Lee Boo displayed his native benevolence very re. 
markably. Observing the poor Tartar women, with their 
children tied to their backs, begging, he distributed all 
oranges and other things he had about himeamong 
them. © ' 

When they reached Mr. M‘Intyre’s it was late, so that 
the table was covered for supper, and the room elegantly 
illuminated. A new scene here burst upon him; he was 
all eye, all admiration. Amongst the things that solicited 
his notice, was a large mirror at the upper end of the 
hall, which reflected almost his whole person. Here Lee 
Boo stood in perfect amazement at seeing himself. He 
laughed—he drew back, and returned to look again, 
quite absorbed in wonder. He made an effort to look 
behind, as if conceiving somebody was there, but. found 
the glass fixed close to the wall. Mr. M‘Intyre observing 
the idea that had crossed him, ordered a small glass to be 
brought into the room, wherein having viewed his face, 
he looked behind to discover the person who looked at 
him, totally unable to make out how all this was pro- 
duced. Indeed the mirror had a surprising effect on 
more than Lee Boo. The Englishmen had seen every 
one his neighbour’s face during all their distress, but 
nobody had seen his own. The hollow edged, long vi- 
saged appearance they now presented, compared to what 
they formerly recollected, cast rather a melancholy im- 
pression upon their minds. Next day Lee Boo spent 
mostly in examining Mr. M‘Intyre’s house, in which he 
found abundance of new objects. The upright walls and 
flat ceilings still continued to be the objects of his sur- 
prise. He was perpetually feeling the first, as if he 
thought he could thereby gain an idea of their construc- 
tion; but the latter seeming self-supported, was beyond 
what his mind could at that time comprehend. The 
other gentlemen, in the mean timey:went about purchasing 
such little commodities as they or of, and every 
one brought in some little trinket with him for Lee Boo. 
Among the rest was a string of large glass beads, which 
almost distracted the prince with surprise and joy. He 
hugged them with transport, and conceived himself pos- 
sessed of greater treasures than all the Pelew islands 
could afford. He ran to Captain Wilson enraptured with 
his newly acquired property, and begged that a small 
Chinese vessel might be instantly hired to transport it to 
Pelew, and desired his father might be informed what a 
fine country the Englees had carried him to, from whence 
he would soon send him other presents. At the same time 
he added, that if the persons Captain Wilson should em- 
ploy, faithfully and expeditiously executed their trust, he 
would reward them with two glass beads.—Happy state 
of innocence, where the utmost ambition can be so easily 
satisfied ! Sa 

While at Macao, Lee Boo had frequent opportunities 
of seeing people of different nations, but soon gave a de- 
cided preference to the English, especially the ladies. It 
has been already mentioned that there are no quadrupeds 
at the Pelew islands, and that the Newfoundland dog left 
there was the first of the species they had seen. They 
called him sailor, which name Lee Bco now applied to 
every quadruped he saw. Horses were his great favour- 
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ites; he called them clow sailor or great sailor. Secing a 
man pass on horseback, he was wonderfully astonished, 
and called on every one to come and look at the sight. 
He would afterwards go to the stable and stroke their 
mane and neck, and soon ventured to mount them. He 
intreated Captain Wilson to send a horse to his uncle 
Raa Kook. 

In a few days Captain Wilson received letters from 
Canton—the supra-cargoes desiring him to draw for what 
money he needed, and ordering the men to be supplied 
with every necessary in abundance. The kindness shown 
them on this occasion by all ranks at Macao and Canton, 
was spoken of by all the officers and men in the warmest 
terms. Captain Wilson and his company took shipping 
for Whampoa in the Walpole, Captain Churchill, leaving 
Mr. Benger to take care of the Oroolong, and dispose of 
her. Ina few days they arrived at Canton, having been 
kept in spirits all the way by Lee Boo, whose admiration 
at every new object, and sensible remarks at the same 
time, surprised all who had an opportunity of conversing 
with him. The furniture, tables, chairs, lamps, and the 
upright bulk-heads, with the deck over head, were all 
surprising. After his eye had in silence run over these 
objects, he whispered to Captain Wilson that clow ship 
was house. He was greatly surprised at the various 
dishes of meat which he saw successively set before 
them, alleging that his father, though a king, was happy 
to serve himself with a few yams and cocoanuts. While 
here, the gentlemen had a great many different dainties, 
and servants attending them while they were eating. 
Observing a man drunk, he ran for the surgeon, think. 
ing him very ill. On being told how the matter stood, 
he said he would not drink spirits, it was not drink fit 
for gentlemen, and would never after even taste them. 

An instance of Lee Boo’s strong attachment to those 
he knew, may be here mentioned, which will serve to 
point out this striking feature, not in his character only, 
but in all the natives of Pelew. One day while sitting at 
a window which looked towards the sea, he observed a 
boat making towards shore, in which were Mr. Benger 
and Mr. M‘Intyre; his joy was so great, that he did not 
take time to tell Captain Wilson or any other in the 
room the cause of his emotion, but, springing from his 
seat, flew to the shore in a twinkling. Immediately on 
their landing, he shook hands with them so heartily, and 
with such expressions of affection, as won their warmest 
regard. They had disposed of the schooner for seven 
hundred Spanish dollars, which was considered as a very 
good price. 

Lee Boo became an universal favourite wherever he 
appeared. His agreeable, good-natured, pleasant beha- 
viour, made him acceptable in every company. He one 
day very much surprised a company of gentlemen with 
his dexterity in throwing the dart. A party was formed 
to have a trial of skill in the factory hall. They hung up 
a gauze cage, and a bird painted in the middle. They 
stood at a good’ distance, and with much difficulty hit 
even the cage. When Lee Boo’s turn came, he took up 
his spear very carelessly, and with the greatest ease, 
struck the little bird through the head. He had one day 
an opportunity of seeing a sugar dish of blue glass, which 
greatly delighted him. The gentleman in whose house 
it was made him a present of two jars of the same colour, 
which threw him intogguch a transport of joy, he could 
! were it possible, he exclaimed, 
puld see them! 
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personal observation, has given it with a liveliness which 
would be diminished by any abridgment or alteration. 


any service in their power. 


repeat them over every day to refresh his memory, and 


in the Morse, with whom only he associated, when they 


saw him thus busied with his line, used to say he was| up to his ch 
He frequently asked after all the] four-post bed. He could scarce conceive what it meant 


reading his journal. 


Having thus traced a faithful picture of the adventures| coming in a boat between the Needles, arrived safe at 
of our countrymen in their shipwreck on the Pelew| Portsmouth the fourteenth of July 1784. On landing, 
Islands, and the observations made there, we shall close} the number and si 
the work with such particulars as could be collected re-| the variety of h 
specting Lee Boo’s visit to England. The reader, who} of attraction di 
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scenes, which, from their familiarity, have ceased to ex-| young traveller 0 
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which to him were totally new, and totally beyond his| soon as he reach 
conceptions. We shall adhere chiefly to the words of] house at Rotherhithe, where he was not a little happy to 
Mr. Keate, who, drawing this part of his narrative from| rejoin his adopt 
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He was extremely desirous] in all the natura 
of knowing the name and country of every ship he met] had observed_in § 
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till he had fixed it well in his memory; and, as each] was very plea 
enquiry was gratified, he made a knot on his line; but] house, which’ 
these knots having greatly multiplied, he was obliged to} but still wa 
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often to recur to Captain Wilson, or others, when he had| from the quic 
forgot what any particular knot referred to. The officers} in motion. - 
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ships at China, particularly after the captain’s son and| aside the curtains; got into bed, and then got out a se- 


Mr. Sharp. 


Captain Wilson to get him a book, and point out to him 


the letters, that he might, when he knew them, be in-|a@ house for ev 


structed in reading. All convenient opportunities were 
allotted to gratify this wish of his young pupil, who dis- 


He had not been long on the voyage before he solicited] become acqu 


cond time, to admire its exterior form. At length, having 


ted with its use and convenience, he laid 
) sleep, saying, thal in England there was 
y thing. 

ore than a week after his arrival, when 





Mr. Keate was invited, by his friend Mr. Rashlcigh, to 


covered great readiness in comprehending every informa-| dinner, wheré Captain Wilson and his young charge 
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On arriving at St. Helena, he was much struck with 
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kind of ships were intended only for fighting, and that| cepting that he Wore his hair in the fashion of his own 


the other vessels which he then saw in the bay were} country; appear 


to be between nineteen and twenty 


destined for commerce, to transport and.exchange from| years of age, as Of a middling stature, and had a coun- 
one country to another its produce and manufactures.| tenance so strongly” marked with sensibility and good 
Captain Buller, the commander of his majesty’s ship the| humour, that it instantly prejudiced every one in his 
Chaser, had the goodness to take him on board his own,| favour; and this countenance was enlivened by eyes so 
and another ship, to let him see the men exercised at the| quick and intelligent, that they might really be said to 
great guns and small arms, which exceedingly impressed | announce his thoughts and conceptions without the aid 
his imagination. jof language. 


On being carried to see a school, he expressed a 
that he could_learn as the boys did, feeling hisse 
ficiency in knowledge. BS 
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ignorant of the advantages they might enjoy, saying,that| | 
on this island they had but little wood, yet applie 
good purpose; that at Pelew they had greatya 
and knew not how to use it. He added, 
went back, he would speak to the king, te 
fective they were, and have men employed 
bowers as he had seen. ie 
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» Though the accounts previously received of this new 
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Keate’s expectations, yet after being a little time in his 
i}company, he was perfectly astonished at the east 
ii gentleness of his manners. ple 
and had a politeness without form or restraint, 
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Was in all his deportment such affability and propriety 
of behaviour, that when he took leave of the company, 


of light that might lead it forward to information “and| there was hardly any one present who did not feel a 





improvement ! 
Before the Morse quitted Saint Helena, the Lascelles 


tion that gentleman had shown him. 


arrived, by which occurrence Lee Boo had an interview} Captain Wilson. 
with his first friend, Mr. Sharp. He caught a sight of| dow, recollected him instantly, and flew with eagerness 
him from a window, and ran out with the utmost impa-|to the door to meet him. 
tience to take him by the hand, happy, after so long a| good deal of conversation with him, and they mutually 
separation, to meet him again, and evincing, by his] managed to be pretty well understood by each otler. He 
ardour, the grateful sentiments he retained of the atten-| seemed to be pleased with every thing about him; said, 
All fine country, fine street, fine coach, and house upon 
As he drew near the British Channel, the number of] house to sky, putting alternately one hand above another, 


satisfaction in having had an interview with him. 


Mr. Keate went to Rotherhithe, a few days after, to see 
Lee Boo, who was reading ata win- 


In this visit Mr. Keate had a 


vessels that he observed pursuing their different courses, y which it appeared that (their own habitations being 


increased so much, that he was obliged to give up the 


know whither they were sailing. When the Morse got 








on the ground) every separate story of our buildings 


keeping of his journal, but was still very inquisitive to| was at that time considered by him as a distinct house. 


He was introduced to several of the directors of the 


to the Isle of Wight, Captain Wilson, his brother, the} India Company, taken to visit many of the captain's 
prince, with several other passengers, quitted her, and] friends, and gradually shown most of the public build- 
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ings in the different quarters of the town; but his pru- 
dent conductor had the caution to avoid taking him to 
any places of public entertainment, lest he might acci- 
dentally, in those heated resorts, @atelthe small-pox, a 
disease which he intended foung prince 
-with, as soon as he had acgi Four language 
to be reasoned into the ne fitting to the 
operation ; judging, and surely & jut good reason, 
that the giving him so offensive am@ troublesome a dis- 
temper, without first explaining its re, and preparing 
his mind to yield to it, might we that unbounded 
confidence which this youth placed s adopted father. 

After he had been a while settled, and a little habituat- 
ed to the manners of this country, hi s sent every day 
to an academy at Rotherhithe, to bei ted in reading 
and writing, which he was himself e to attain, and 
most assiduous in learning. His whole deportment, 
whilst there, was so engaging, that it mot only gained 
him the esteem of the gentleman under whose tuition he 
was placed, but also the affection of h ng compan- 
ions. In the hours of recess, when rned to the 
captain’s house, he amused the whole by his viva- 











































city, noticing every particularity he s any of his 
school-fellows, with great good-humour mimnicking their 
different manners, sometimes saying ould have a 
school of his own when he returned to and should 
be thought very wise when he taught reat people 


their letters. 

He always addressed Mr. Wilson by the appellation of 
captain; but never would call Mrs. Wilson (to whom he 
behaved with the warmest affection) by any other name 
than that of mother, looking on that as a mark of the 
greatest respect.. Being often told he.should say Mrs. 
Wilson, his constant reply was, No, no 

Captain Wilson, when invited to din 
cular friends, was generally accompante 
on which occasions there was as much Gas 
ness in his behaviour, as if he had been @ 
ed to good company ; he adapted himself yery readily to 
whatever he saw were the customs of | country, and 
fully confirmed the opinion, that natural good manners 
are the natural result of natural good sense. 

Wherever this young man went, nothing escaped his 
observation. He had an ardent desiré.of information, 
and thankfully received it, always odfiieing a wish to 
know by what means effects which he noticed were pro- 
duced. One day in company, a young lady sat down to 
the harpsichord, to see how he was affected with music. 
He appeared greatly surprised that the i ent could 
throw out so much sound. It was opened; et him see 
its interior construction. He pored over it with, great 
attention, watching how the jacks were mover ee” 
ed far more disposed to puzzle out the means which pro- 
duced the sounds, than to attend to the music fhat | 
playing. He was afterwards requested to give a 
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Lee Boo’s temper was very mild and compassio 
discovering, in various instances, that he had bro 
from his father’s territories that spirit of philanth 
which we have seen reigned there; yet he at all 
governed it by discretion and judgment. If he saw fhe 
young asking relief, he would rebuke them with what 
little English he was master of, telling them, it was a 
shame to beg when they were able to work; but the en- 
treaties of old age he could never withstand, saying, must 
give poor old man—old man no able to work. 

I am perfectly convinced that Captain Wilson, from 
the confidence which the king had reposed in him, would 
have held himself inviolably bound to protect and serve 
this young creature to the utmost extent of his abilities ; 
but, independent of what he felt was due to the noble 
character of Abba Thulle, there was so much gentleness, 
and so much gratitnde in Lee Boo, that not only the cap- 
tain, but every part of his family, viewed him with the 
warmest sentiments of disinterested affection. Mr. H. 
Wilson, the captain’s son, being a youth of a very ami- 
able character and a few years younger than Lee Boo, 
they had, during their voyage to, and stay in China, be- 
come mutually attached to each other, and meeting again 




















formers had the effect (as hath 


a age | 


under the father’s roof, their friendship was still more 
cemented. The young prince looked on him as a bro- 
ther, and, in his leisure hours from the academy, was 
happy to find in him a companion to converse with, to 
exercise the throwing of the spear, or partake in any in- 
nocent recreation. 

Boyam, the Malay, whom the king had sent to attend 
on his son, proving an unprincipled, dishonest fellow, Lee 
Boo was so disgusted with his conduct, that he entreated 
Captain Wilson to send him back to Sumatra (which he 
had learned was the Malay’s own country); and Tom 
Rose, a man of tried fidelity, and who had picked up a 
great deal of the Pelew language, being at this time in 
England, was engaged to supply his place ; an exchange 
which gave great satisfaction to all parties. 

Captain Wilson was now and then incommoded with 
severe headachs, which were sometimes relieved by lying 
down on the bed. On these occasions, the feelings of 
Lee Boo were ever alarmed. He appeared always un- 
happy, would creep up softly to his protector’s chamber, 
and sit silent by his bedside for a long time together, with. 
out moving, peeping gently from time to time between 
the curtains, to see if he slept, or lay easy. 

As the anecdotes of this singular youth are but scanty, 
being all unfortunately limited to a very short period, I 
would unwillingly, in this place, withhold one, where his 
own heart described itself. The captain, having been all 
the morning in London, after dinner asked his son if he 
had been at some place he had, before he went to town, 
directed him to call at, with a particular message? The 
fact was, the two young friends had been amusing them- 
selves with throwing the spear, and the business had 
been totally forgotten. Captain Wilson was hurt at the 
neglect, and told his son it was very idle and careless. 
This being spoken in an impatient tune of voice, which 


3] Lee Boo conceived was a mark of anger in the father, 


he slipt unobserved out.of the parlour. The matter was 
instantly forgotten, and something else talked of, when 
Lee Boo being missed Harry Wilson was sent to look 
after him, and finding him in a back room quite dejected, 
desired him to return to the family. Lee Boo took his 
young friend by the hand, and on entering the parlour 
went up to the father, and laying hold of his hand joined 
it with that of his son, and pressing them together, drop- 
ed over both those tears of sensibility, which his affec- 
tionate heart could not on the occasion suppress. 

One day Mr. Keate was asking how he was affected by 
painting. On mentioning the subject, Dr. Carmichael 
Smyth, who had been requested to meet this stranger, 
wished Mr. Keate to bring his own miniature, that the 
company might thereby observe if it struck him. He 
took it in his hand, and instantly called out, Misser Keate 
—very nice, very good. The captain then asking him, if 
she understood what it signified? he replied, Lee Boo un- 
and weil—that Misser Keate die—this Misser Keate 

Aetreatise on the utility and intent of portrait- 
dnot have better defined the art than this 










siring Lee Boo, who was on the oppo- 
ible, to send her some cherries, perceiv- 
Zoing to take them up with his fingers, 
-to him, he instantly resorted toa spoon ; 
he had discovered a little unpoliteness, 
an! ce was in a moment suffused with a blush, 
that visibly forced itself through his dark complexion. 

A.lady, who was of the party, being incommoded by 
nt heat of the day, was nearly fainting, and ob- 
ye the room. This amiable youth seemed 
sed at the accident, and seeing her appear 

| we were summoned to tea, his enquiries, and 

‘attention to her, as strongly marked his tender- 
is good breeding. 
id of riding in a coach beyond any other 
fanee, because, he said, people could be carried 
where they wanted to go, and at the same time sit and 
converse together. He seemed particularly pleased at 
going to church, and, though he could not comprehend 
the service, yet he perfectly understood the intent of it, 
and always behaved there with remarkable propriety and 
attention. —- 

Captain Wilson kept him from going abroad, except to 
visit friends, for the reason already assigned, as also 
from another prudential consideration, that his mind 
might be tranquil, and not too much drawn off from the 
great object in view, the attaining the language, which 
would enable him to comprehend fully every useful. in- 
formation, and to enjoy better whatever he should then 
be shown. The river, the shipping, and the bridges he 
was forcibly struck with ; and he was several times taken 
to see the guards exercise and march in St. James’s Park, 
a sight which gratified him much, every thing that was 









military greatly engaging his attention. To a young 
creature, situated as he was, and whose eye and mind 
were ever in-quest of information, circumstances perpetn. 
ally occurred, that, at the time, interested those who were 
about him, but which, at present, it would be trespassing 
too much on the reader to mention. 

Mr. Keate went to see him in the morning after Ly. 
nardi’s first ascent in the balloon,-expecting to find him 
in the greatest degree astonished at an exhibition which 
had excited so much curiosity even amongst ourselves; 
yet it did not appear to have engaged him in the least, 
He said, he thought it a very foolish thing to ride in the air 
like a bird, when a man could travel so much more plea. 
santly on horseback, or in a coach. He was either not 
aware of the difficulty or hazard of the enterprise, or it 
is not improbable that a man flying up through the clouds, 
suspended at a balloon, might have been ranked by him 
as a common occurrence, in a country which was per. 
petually spreading before him so many subjects of sur. 
prise. 

Whenever he had opportunities of seeing gardens, he 
was an attentive observer of the plants and fruit-trees; 
would ask many questions about them, and say, when he 
returned home he would take seeds of such as would live 
and flourish in Pelew; talked frequently of the things he 
should then persuade the king to alter, or adopt ; and ap. 
peared, in viewing most objects, to consider how far they 
might be rendered use‘ul to his own country. 

He was now proceeding with hasty strides in gaining 
the English language, and advancing so rapidly with his 
pen, that he would probably in a short time have written 
a very fine hand, when he was overtaken with that very 
disease, which with so much caution had been guarded 
against. On the 16th of December he felt himself.much 
indisposed, and in a day or two after an eruption appear. 
ed all over his body. Captain Wilson went to Dr. Car. 
michael Smyth to request he would sce him, apprehending 
that it might be the small-pox. 

Dr. Smyth, with whose professional abilities are united 
every accomplishment of the scholar and the gentleman, 
went immediately to Rotherhithe. When he descended 
from Lee Boo’s chamber, he told the family that there 
was not a doubt with respect to the disease, and was sorry 
to add (what he thought it right to prepare them for) that 
the appearances were such as almost totally precluded 
the hope of a favourable termination; but that he had or- 
dered whatever the present moment required. Captain 
Wilson earnestly solicited the continuance, if p ssible, of 
his visits, and was assured, that, however inconvenient 
the distance, he would daily attend the issue of the dis. 
temper. 

On the second day, Mr. Sharp, a gentleman often men- 
tioned in the foregoing narrative, hearing of his young 
friend’s illness, came to assist Captain Wilson, nor ever 
stirred from the house, till poor Lee Boo had yielded to 
his fate. 


The captain, having never had the small-pox himself, . 


was now precluded going into Lee Boo’s room, who, in- 
formed of the cause, acquiesced in being deprived uf 
seeing him, still continuing to be full of enquiries after 
his liealth, fearing he might catch the disease; but 
though Captain Wilson complied with the request of 
his family in not going into the chamber, yet he never 
absented himsclf from the houg@j and Mr. Sharp con- 
stantly took care that every ¢ on wa 
to. Lee Boo bore bis illnessywyat 
never refusing to take any. 
him, when told that Dr. Smyth 
the greatest deference) desired i 
ing to have some indisposition &t 
fined her to her bed, Lee Boo, on | 
impatient, saying, What! mother 
see her; which he did, and woul 
to be satisfied how she really was. 
On the Thursday before his 
room, he looked at himself in 4 
then much swelled and disfigu 
and turned away, as if disgus 
and told Mr. Sharp, that hj 
grieve, for they knew he wa 
several times, At ni 
to think himself in da 
hand, and, fixing his.¢ 
estness said, “* Gog 
Abba Thulle tha 
smallpox go awa 
mother (meaning & 
very good men—w, 
the king the nuinber 
Then he reckoned wha 
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went among the chiefs; and requested that very par- 
ticular care might be taken of the blue glass barrels on 
pedestals, which he directed should be given to the 
king. 

Poor Tom Rose, who stood at the foot of his young 
master’s bed, was shedding tears at hearing all this; 
which Lee Boo observing, rebuked him for his weak- 
ness, asking, “* Why he should be crying so because Lee 
Boo die?” 

Whatever he felt, his spirit was above complaining ; 
and Mrs Wilson’s chamber being adjoining to his own, 
he often called out to enquire if she was better, always 
adding, lest she might suffer any disquietude on his ac- 
count, “Lee Boo do well, mother.” The smallpox, 
which had been out eight or nine days, not rising, he 
began to feel himself sink, and told Mr. Sharp “ he was 
going away.” His mind, however, remained perfectly 
clear and calm to the last, though what he suffered in 
the latter part of his existence was severe indeed. The 
strength of his constitution struggled hard and long 
against the virulence of his distemper, till exhausted 
nature yielded in the contest. 

Dr. Smyth had the goodness, every day on his return 
from Rotherhithe, to inform me of the state of his pa- 
tient, but never gave me any hope of his recovery. 
Being under an engagement with my family to pass a 
week at the house of my friend Mr. Brooke Watson, at 
Sheen, (who was equally anxious and alartned as our- 
selves for this amiable young man), I requested the 
doctor would have the goodness to continue to me his 
information. The second day after I left town, I re- 
ceived the intelligence of his death, which deeply affect- 
ed usall. I cannot give an account of this melancholy 
event so well as by transcribing Dr. Smyth’s letter, by 
which it was conveyed to me. 


Monday, Dec. 27, 1784. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


It is an unpleasant task for me to be the herald of bad 
news ; yet, according to my promise, I must inform you 
of the fate of poor Lee Boo, who died this morning with- 
out a groan, the vigour of his mind and body resisting 
tothe very last. Yesterday, the secondary fever coming 
on, he was seized with a shivering fit, succeeded by 
headache, violent palpitation of the heart, anxicty, and 
difficult breathing. He again used the warm bath, 
which, as formerly, afforded him a temporary relief. 
He had had a blister put on his back, which was as in- 
effectual as those applied to his legs. He expressed all 
his feelings to me, in the most forcible and. pathetic 
manner, put my hand upon his heart, leaned his head on 
my arm, and explained his uneasiness in breathing ; 
but when I was gone he complained no more, showing 
that he complained with a view to be relieved, not to be 
pitied. In short, living or dying, he has given me a 


“lesson which I shall never forget; and surely, for 


patience and fortitude, he was an example worthy the 
imitation of a Stoic!—I did not see Captain Wilson 
when [ called this morning, but the maid-servant was 
in tears, und every person in the family wore the face of 
grief. Poor Lee Boo’s affectionate temper made every 
one look upon him asa brother or a child. Compliments 
to the ladies, and to Mr. Watson, who, I make no 
doubt, will all join in pegretting the untimely end of 
our poor prince. From you, my friend, something more 


_ will be expected; and, though you cannot bring him 


back to life, you are called upon (particularly consider- 


.ing his great attachment to you) not to let the memory 


-of so much virtue pass away unrecorded. But I am 


-interrupted in these melancholy reflections, and have 


only time to assure you of (what will never pass away 
but with myself) the sincere friendship of your affec- 
tionate, &c. 


James CARMICHAEL SmyTu. 


“Captain Wilson notified to the India House the un- 
fortunate death of this young man; and received orders 
to conduct every thing with proper decency respecting 
his faneral. He was interred in Rotherhithe church- 
yard, the captain and his brother attending. All the 
young people of the Academy joined in this testimony 
of regard ; and the concourse of people at the church 
Was so great, that it appeared asif the whole parish had 
assembled to join in see@mmg the last ceremonies paid to 
one who was so much beloved by all who had known 
him in it. 

The India Company, soon after, ordered a tomb to 
ected over his grave, with the following inscrip- 






To the memory of 
PRINCE LEE BOO, 
a native of the Pelew or Palos Islands, 
and son to Abba Thulle, Rupack or King 
of the Island Coorooraa ; 
who departed this life on the 27th of December, 
aged 20 years; ; 
this stone is inscribed, 
by the Honourable United East India Company, 
asa testimony of esteem 
for the humane and kind treatment afforded 
by his father to the crew of their ship 
the Antelope, Captain Wilson, 
which was wrecked off that Island 
in the night of the 9th of August, 1783. 


Stop, reader, stop!—let Nature claim a tear— 
A prince of mine, Lee Boo, lies buried here, 


Among the little property which he left behind, be- 
side what he had particularly requested Mr. Sharp to 
convey to his father and friends, there were found, after 
his death, the stones or seeds of most of the fruits he 
had tasted in England, carefully and separately put up. 
And when one considers that his stay with us was but 
five months and twelve days, we find that, in the midst 
of the wide field of novelty that encompassed him, he 
had not been neglectful of that which, before his depar- 
ture from Pelew, had been probably pointed out to him 
as a principal matter of attention. 

From these trifling anecdotes of this amiable youth, 
cut off in the moment that his character began to 
blossom, what hopes might not have been entertained of 
the future fruit such a plant would have produced! He 
had both ardour and talents for improvement, and every 
gentle quality of the heart to make himself beloved; so 
that, as far as the dim sight of mortals is permitted to 
penetrate, he might, had his days been lengthened, have 
earried back to his own country—not the vices of a new 
world—but those solid edvantages which his own good 
sense would have suggested, as likely to become most 
useful to it. 

The evening before the Oroolong sziled, the king 
asked Captain Wilson, how long it might be before his 
return to Pelew? and, being told that it would probably 
be about thirty moons, or might chance to extend to 
six more, Abba Thulle drew from his basket a piece of 
line, and, after making thirty knots on it; at a little dis- 
tance from each other, left a lung space, and then adding 
six others, carefully put it by. 

On this subject, observes Mr. Keate, the reader’s ima- 
gination will figure the anxious parent, resorting to this 
cherished remembrancer, and with joy untying the 
carlier records of each clapsing period ;—as he sees him 
advancing on his line, he will conceive the joy redoubled; 
—and, when nearly approaching to the thirtieth knot, 
almost accusing the planet of the night for passing.so 
tardily away. a a 

When verging towards the termination of his lates 
reckoning, he will then picture his mind glowing wi 
parental affection, occasionally alarmed by dou 
still buoyed up by hope ;—he will fancy him paci 
quisitively the sea-shore, and often commanding his 
people to ascend every rocky height, and glance their 
eyes along the level line of the horizon which bounds 
the surrounding ocean, to see if haply it might not in 
some part be broken by the distant appearance ofjmere- 
turning sail. ‘ ig 

Lastly, he will view the good Abba Thulle, wearied 
out by that expectation, which so many. returning 
moons, since his reckoning ceased, have by this time 
taught him he had nourished in vain. But the rea 
will bring him back to his remembrance, as armed wit 
that unshaken fortitude that was equal to the trials of 
varying life. He will not in him, as in less manly 
spirits, see the passions rushing into opposite extremes 
—hope turned to despair—affection converted to hatred. 
No—after some allowance for their natural fermentation, 
he will suppose them all placidly subsiding into the calm 
of resignation ! 

—<— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Mission sen! to the Pelew Islands under Captain M'Cluer—Recep- 
tion—Events since the departure of the English—Various pro- 
ccedings—New expedition to Artingall—Death of Abba Thulle— 
M‘Cluer remains—His adventures—Subsequent accounts from 
the Islands. 


The East India Gompany, deeply impressed with the 
affecting result of Lee Boo’s visit to England, were at 
once anxious to pay every respect to his memory, and 



































to cultivate continued friendship with the sovereign and 
people of Pelew. Under these feelings, they laudably 
resolved upon despatching a little expedition from Bom- 
bay, to acquaint unfortunate father of the death of 
his son, and regret which had been 
felt in Engla kindness with which Leo 
Boo had there been nd treated. This painful 
mission was entrustec aptain John M'‘Cluer, under 
whose command were placed the Endeavour and Pan- 
ther, and who was accompanied by Messrs Wedgebo- 
rough and White, who had formed part of the ship- 







.| wrecked crew, and.were well acquainted in the islands, 


On the 10th October, 1790, the two vessels rendez- 
voused at Bencoolen, and, on the 31st of that month, set 
sail on their destination. Their voyage along the south 
coast of Java, being made while the monsovn was shift- 
ing from S. W. to N. E., was accompanied with tempests, 
particularly of thunder and lightning, that were dread- 
ful beyond expression. The people on deck were often 
blind for several minntes after the flashes. Ong peal 
broke directly over the ship, the lightning ran down the 
conductor in a stream of fire, and the concussion of the 
vessel was so violent, as made them think they Had run 
aground. However, “ through the goodness and favour 
of God, the ships received no damage ;” and, on the 9th 
December, they arrived safe, and found good anchorage 
in the straita between Lomback and Bally. 

In the course of this run, the vessels, having occasion 
to lay in a stock of rice and cattle, held a good deal of 
intercourse with the natives. Their reception was kind 
and civil, accompanied with some jealousy, founded 
chiefly on the suspicion of their being Dutch ; and oc- 
casion was taken to hint through the interpreter, that, 
whether English or Dutch, if their intentions were hos- 
tile, the Javanese were prepared for them. In fact, 
each of these islanders was armed witha crease, or dag- 
ger, stuck in his girdle. Every thing went on under 
the inspection of the bundermaster, or head of the vil- 
lage, who received them, seated on a mat spread upon 
the sand, and beneath whose auspices the business of 
exchange went on briskly. The natives preferred scar- 
let cloth to any thing else, provided it was not cut into 
little pieces; but_this step having unfortunately been 
previously taken by the English, they thereupon chose 
dollars as the next alternative. It was only for these 
two articles that they would sell their rice, for which it 
appears they had a ready market at Timor and else- 
where ; but cattle, fowls, and fruits, were got for brass 
buttons, handkerchiefs, and toys. 

After clearing the coast of New Guinea, the vessels 
made direct for the Pelew Islands, and, at midnight of 
the 21st January 1791, the most southerly of them came 
into view. The first canoes that became visible were 
pulling away in a different direction, notwithstanding 
the signals made to them; but soon after three canoes 
appeared alongside, and several of the natives recollected 
Lieutenant White. A rupack immediately leaped on 
board, calling out, White !—caught him in his arms, and 
ave him a most ardent and affectionate embrace. He 

med, indeed, almost distracted with joy, and called 





a? all his people to come and embrace their friend. 


r. Wedgeborough, who had been sent out in a boat, 
was not at first personally recognised ; but as soon as 
they heard him speak their language, and saw that he 
was English, they expressed their joy by acclamations 
and gestures little short of madness. It was not long 
before they pointed to Oroolong, and enquired for Lee 
joo. After some hesitation, they were acquainted with 
is fate, when they showed themselves composed and 
satisfied. On their own part, they evaded the questions 
respecting Madan Blanchard, who had been left behind 
by the crew of the Antelope. 

It now appeared, that the canoes, which had been seen 
pushing away in a different direction, were sent to in- 
form Abba Tulle of the appearance of a strange vessel 
upon the coast. Immediately after sunset, a number of 
canoes were seen making very fast towards them, of 
which one was much larger than the rest. ‘The natives, 
from observing the manner in which the paddles were 
flourished, informed Mr. Wedgeborough, that the king 
was in this canoe; and, at half past six, says Mr. Wedge- 
borough, “ I had the unspeakable pleasure of being-em- 
braced by the benevolent Abba Thulle.” They proceeded 
iu the canoe towards the Panther; and, on their way, 
Mr. Wedgeborough acquainted the king with the death 
of Lee Boo. On receiving this intelligence, says the 
narrator, “ his countenance, which before bore the most 
evident marks of joy, became composed and thoughtful ; 
and, after remaining for some time silent, as if wishing 
to recollect himself, he exclaimed, ‘ Weel, weel, weel, @ 


trecoy’ (in English, ‘good good, very good.”) After a 
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pause, evidently taken in order to gain composure, he 
assured Mr. Wedgeborough, that he had never enter- 
tained a doubt of the kindness of the English and of Cap- 
tain Wilson, and of the tender care.they would take of 
his son. He had counted,onytheiline eft with him as far 
as one hundred knots or Moons; - whic 

ded, that the ship built at 
enough to carry them in”safety to China, especially as 
they departed before the good moon had set in. He 
therefore buried the line, and gave"Up all hopes of ever 
again ‘seeing either his son or Captain Wilson. His 
whole discourse was in a strain of mild and dignified 
composure, which might, on a superficial view, have been 
mistaken for insensibility ; but besides the evident effort 
that it cost to maintain this tone, the long abandoned 
hope of again seeing Lee Boo sufficiently accounted for 
the absence of any violent agitation. 

When the king came on board, he was received by 
Captain M‘Cluer, whom, it being now dark, he tenderly 
embraced as Captain Wilson, felt his wrist for the piece 
of bone by which he had been constituted rupack, and 
appeared disappointed at not finding it. “As soon as they 
entered the cabin, where there was a light, he- recognised 
his mistake, and enquired with some alarm where Cup- 
tain Wilson was, and why he had not Come in person. 
He was answered, that the captain was’ alive and well, 
but being promoted to the command of a larger ship, 
had been unable at present to revisit’Pélew. Captain 
M‘Cluer then explained to him, that the East India Com- 
pany had been anxious to testify their’sénse of his hu- 
manity and kindness to the shipwrecked crew of the 
Antelope. It was for this reason that he himself had 
been sent along with the king’s old friends Messrs. 
Wedgeborough and White, to apprise him of all the par- 
ticulars relating to his son, and at the same time to pre- 
sent him with some articles peculiar to the countries 
from which the English came, and which, from their 
novelty, might be agreeable to him and his people. As 
a sequel to this discourse, the king was shown some of 
the cattle brought as presents, the view of which at once 
amazed and delighted him. He was asked, and even 
urged, to spend the night on board, but conceivihg that 
if he did so, all his crew would seek the same indulgence, 
and there would be no end to the trouble they would 
cause, he persisted in going, and only asked Mr. White 
to accompany him, and spend the night on shore. , 

Mr. White and the king landed at a neighbouring 
island. Here a dinner was prepared for them of fish and 
yams. It had been already understood, that Madan 
Blanchard was dead, and Mr. White took occasion to 
enquire into the particulars. This proved to the king a 
very painful subject. Blanchard had been killed in a 
battle fought at Pelelew about five months before, when 
that island was invaded and conquered by the people of 
Cooroora. The battle, however, had been most sangui- 
nary, and there had fallen, besides Blanchard, Raa Kook, 
the king’s brother, Arra Kooker, and his favourite son, 
Qui Bill, with a number of the old warriors, who had 
been the particular friends of the crew of the Antelope 
It was rather distressing to hear, that Blanchard had ne 
by his conduct done any honour to himself or his count 
Instead of giving a salutary example of European habit 
















he had early thrown off clothes, and tatooed himself like} 


the natives, and had morcover led an idle rambling life, 
going from house to house, and from pye to pye tll he 
had lost all respect in the eyes of the people. ‘The king 
in fact found so little reason to confide in Blanchard, that 


he got from him the arms and ammunition which had] he 


been left by Captain Wilson, and took them under h 


own charge. : : 
Next merning at ten o’clock, the king and Mr. White 


to the royal residence. It was at first intended to go 






ishmens. Abba Thulle declared himself perfectly at a 
loss for utterance to express in any due terms his grati- 
tude to the English rupacks. He lamented that they 
‘should have sent so many valuable presents to him, who 
had nothing to give in return, and whose country itself, 
if he could have transmitted it, would have been too little. 
The English earnestly assured him, that nothing of this 
kind had been in contemplation; and that these presents 
were sent from England solely in acknowledgment of 
his great humanity and kindness on the late occasion. 
The king modestly depreciated his own services, and re- 
gretted that Oroolong should be so distant as to put it 
out of his power to give more frequent testimonies of his 
friendship. 

The English having determined to pitch their tent 
here for the present, the captain’s marquee was brought 
on shore, and erected close to the royal residence. ‘The 
natives crowded round it, felt it all over, and by frequent 
shakes of the head, general ha’s and significant looks at 
each other, testified their approbation, saying, ‘the Eng- 
lish tacklebys could do any thing.” ‘The king examined 
with intelligence and attention every part of the ship; 
he was particularly struck with the working of the pumps. 
The exercise of the broad-sword appeared to them less 
wonderful, as it in some measure resembled the Pelew 
mode of fighting, and the management of the spear. The 
use of the sword and target had a more mysterious as- 
pect; but the grand object of amazement was, when one 
of the great guns, loaded with round and grape shot, was 
discharged. The sound, and the length to which the 
ball was carried, astonished them, seemingly a little 
beyond the bounds of pleasure; for when the English 
were about to make another discharge, the king request- 
ed them to stop. A small chest of joiner’s tools was very 
much admired. Peculiar attention was also excited by 
a carved head of Alexander the Great, executed at 
Bombay. 

On Monday the 3Ist, the king proposed that Captain 
M‘Cluer and his officers should visit his capital at Coo- 
roora; and directions were accordingly given to prepare 
the Panther’s large cutter for this occasion. The canoes 
proceeded thither in orderly, and even grand procession. 
Those of the rupacks followed the king’s in the order of 
their rank, and in a regular line abreast; while the 
smaller canoes, in similar arrangement, brought up the 
rear. As soon as they came in sight of the landing place 
at Cooroora, the conch shell was sounded, and the people 
in the foremost canoes struck up a song, of which the 
first line or stave was given out by the king. It was 
closed by a general chorus, with a flourish of paddles 
from all the canoes, the effect of which is described as 
very grand and pleasing. On landing, the English sa- 
luted the king with three cheers, answered by the natives 
with an universal cry of well, well. The houses had not 
much either of beauty or regularity ; but the pyes or 
large public buildings appeared really astonishing, con- 
sidering the tools with which they had been fabricated. 
A ftiew one had just been built, sixty feet long, and twenty 
id; the floor composed of planks, completely level, 
joined so close that a pin could not pass between 
a... ‘The beams were seven feet above the floor, and 
ymicely fitted to the supporters as to appear only one 

ece of timber. The roof was thatched with cocoa-nut 
leaves, and the inside curiously ornamented with various 
flowers and figures. Each rupack has before his house a 
square piece of pavement, and attached to it a sort of 
tower, like a pigeon-house, which might, it was appre- 
wie, be a place of worship. 

Next morning the military detachment began a series 
of evolutions, with which Abba Thulle was quite amazed 
and enraptured. Their march in quick or slow time, 















med by a word of command, and their simultaneous 


came on board the Panther, with the view of piloting her ned by the fife and drum—their movements, per- 


Cooroora, but a nearer harbour, Amallokalla, was for the 
present preferred, on account of the abundance of water. 
They reached the anchoring place at five in the after- 
noon, and found themselve in a snug harbour. Next 
morning a grand asseinblage of the natives took place in 
a pye, or house of public meeting, with a view to the pre- 
sents being produced and displayed. The landing of 
these presents formed a busy occupation for the morning. 
The most bulky part was the live stock, consisting of 
four young cows, two young bulls, ten ewes, four rams, 
eight she goats, five sows in pig, two boars, two geese, 
three ducks, one mallard, two hens, one cock, eight turtle 
doves, two parrots. The packages consisted of European 
arms and ammunition, with grindstones, shovels, saws, 
and other utensils and toys of various descriptions. 
When all these articles were opened and exhibited, the 
multitude seemed lost in utter amazement. They could 
not pronounce a word, but raised repeated ha’s of aston- 


ring in platoons—above all, the firing from the ships, 
made under directions from the shore, he did not know 
how given—these things eaused him to view the power 
of the English as almost supernatural. Suddenly an idea 
struck him; he besought them to embark immediately 
and attack his enemies, the people of Artingall ; but Cap- 
tain M‘Cluer very properly evaded this proposition, and 
represented that the mere dread inspired by the presence 
of such powerful allies, might enable him to conclude an 
advantageous treaty. In conclusion, the king having 
heard Captain M‘Cluer praise very much the soil and 
appearance of this island, declared it should be “ English- 
man’s land.” The offer being accepted, British colours 
were hoisted, and the foundation stone of a fort was laid, 
to be entitled “Fort Abercromby ;” but no farther steps, 
we believe, were ever taken to follow up a cession which 
colud never have been very important. 
After this day, Captain M‘Cluer gave up his intention 








of immediately quitting the islands, and determined on] 
to return by himself to China, leaving Captain Proctor 
of the Endeavour, to make a general survey of them, 
to instruct the natives in the culture, arts, and trades of 
England, and, if necessary, to protect them against their 
neighbours, though every means was to be used to pre. 
vent them from engaging in war. He himself, after com. 
municating with the company from China, proposed to 
return. The king, on being informed of this arrange. 
ment, could not credit it, but said they pucka gogel, 
“ were in jest.” On being assured, however, that such 
was really their determination, he showed himself happy 
beyond expression, and ordered an ample provision of 
fish and yams to be prepared. It was also arranged, 
that several of the Pelew natives should accompany the 
captain, who left with the king a boy, whom he treated 
as his son. 

During the interval of preparation, two chiefs came 
from the neighbouring island of Emmeleigue, and on 
being taken into the cabin, went over the same round of 
wonder and rapture which had been so often repeated, 
On receiving a few knives and beads, they ran up to the 
deck, and exposed them in triumph to the view of their 
countrymen in the canoes. Abba Thulle, however, ing 
private conversation, complained that these were but sun. 
shine allies, who had never made their appearance while 
he was hard pressed by the war with Artingall, and who 
paid their present court only in consideration of his pow. 
erful friends, the English. ‘Two canoes, also, actuated 
by the same motive, arrived from Artingall to sue for 
peace. Abba Thulle treated them very haughtily, not 
allowing them to visit the strangers, but only requesting 
that they might be entertained with the exhibition of 
two great guns fired with shot, in order to heighten their 
impression of English power. 

Before Captain M‘Cluer sailed, it was necessary that 
he should be invested with the Order of the Bone; but 
the one first brought was so small, that it could not be 
got on, and even the second not without difficulty ; how. 
ever, the matter was at length accomplished. 

Thursday the 10th February being fixed for the day of 
sailing, the natives who were to accompany the captain 
came on board. They had with them many relations, 
who appeared so overwhelmed by the parting, that Cap. 
tain M‘Cluer said they had better remain; but they an. 
swered, No! no! to let them ery for only half an hour, 
and they would go away contented. This term of pa 
rental and filial tenderness being expired, the mother cut 
three locks of hair from her daughter’s -head, and they 
went away composed and tranquil. A day or two before 
going, Captain M‘Cluer had inserted in his Journal, “I 
found my situation quite a paradise, and could with plea. 
sure have spent the remainder of my days here.” He 
only complains, that the people are light-fingered, from 
the highest to the lowest; but for this he makes great 
allowances ; and there is evidently nothing of the kind 
among themselves, since their houses are left open, and 
their spears and utensils unprotected, in the most solitary 
situations, without the least apprehension. 

Some time after the departure of Captain M'Cluer, 
Captain Proctor end his officers were surprised when 
Abba Thulle and his chief rupacks paid them a visit; but, 
instead of beginning conversation in their usual gay and 
familiar manner, seated themselves in regular order, and 
remained for some time fix oan solemn silence. The 
captain enquired what wast Cause of this unusual 
gloom, and whether the English had done any thing to 
offend the king; whereupon, says he, he looked at me 
with a smile so kind and good, that my fears were en- 
tirely at an end. He then preferred a request in the 
most modcrate manner, and hoped that we would assist 
him in an expedition against Artingall. To this I was 
obliged to make the following answer : that it was not im 
my power to comply with his request, as my orders from 
Captain M‘Cluer were to the contrary. The good old 
king said, it was well, that I must obey my superior ru- 
pack ; but he gave me a look so very impressive of dis- 
appointment, vet so free from anger, that I confess it 
quite overpowered me. After remaining for some time 
silent, he said, only permit your people to go in some 
the canoes, and stay at a distance to notice the battle; 
and, in order to obey my superior rupack, the men should 
be directed not to fire, but merely show themselves to 
the enemy. He added, that should the Artingall men 
get the advantage, he trusted the steady friendship 
the English, and the superiority of their muskets, for se- 
curing his retreat. So mueh delicacy could not be with- 
stood ; the terms were agreed on, and I had the satisfac- 
tion, at the return of our men, to hear that the friends 
of the English were victorious. ee : 

Captain Proctor was most strictly justified in refusing 























‘ high rank. Marriage is attended with no ceremony, ex- 
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to interfere in a war which seems to have been offensive 

on the part of the king. He only agreed that the Eng- 

lish boats should place themselves in the rear, to cover 

the retreat of their friends, in case of their being worsted ; 

but they proved victorious, and no exertion of British 
rowess became necessary on this occasion. 

During this residence, some additional particulars re- 
specting the natives came to the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish. Each little town or village has its rupack, who 
governs under Abba Thulle, and pays a kind of rent or 
tribute in yams, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, leaves, &c. Be- 
sides which, he is bound, when called upon, to bring all 
his canoes and men to the aid of his sovereign, in any 
military expedition. The king can punish the offence of 
an inferior rupack, by taking from him his bone; but 
those of higher rank are considered as having a heredi- 
tary right to their districts, and cannot be displaced with- 
out danger of exciting a revolt. Every man may have 
as many wives as he pleases, so long as he can provide 
a house for each; but this faculty is confined to rupacks, 
and does not extend far, unless in the case of those of 


cept that of the wife going home to the house prepared 
for her. It is indeed an indispensable pre-requisite, that, 
at some period of her previous life, she should have been 
thoroughly melgothed, that is, tatooed on the hands, arms, 
feet and legs, with punctured lines, representing various 
birds, beasts, fishes and plants. This operation is not 
only painful but costly, as it requires a skilled artist to 
perform it. ‘Though the females of rank, therefore, are 
usually melgothed at the age of six or seven, the inferior 
classes must often delay till they can muster. in yam, 
cocoa-nut, or other produce, funds sufficient for paying 
the performer. Although there was no external form of 
worship, a class of persons were found to exist called 
Uckaleeths, or prophets, who were held so sacred over all 
the islands, that even the most hostile natives left their 
possessions untouched. The king, by an able stroke of 
policy, had assigned his frontier territory to one of these 
uckaleeths, by which means it served as a barrier to the 
rest of the kingdom. It is remarkable that policy exactly 
similar has been adopted by the emperor of China, in re- 
gard to that part of Thibet called the Undes, which, by 
heing bestowed in gaihire upon the Lamas; is guarded 
from the incursion of the bordering Tartars. 

On the 10th June1791,the Panther arrived from Macao, 
and was immediately visited and welcomed by the king 
and a crowd of the natives. ‘The Pelew passengers had 
much to do in unfolding to their countrymen the mighty 
wonders they had seen in their absence. Above all things, 
they had been amazed by the view of an English line of 
battle ship, which happened to be in the harbour of Can- 
ton. They expressed their exaggerated idea of its huge- 
ness, by pointing to an island about two miles in circuin- 
ference, and declaring that the ship was as large. 

A few days after, the king renewed to Captain M‘Cluer, 
in person, his solicitation for the aid of the English in 
the war against Artingall; and that officer who seems 
now to have become more and more Pelewized, gave his 
consent at once, thus without any apparent reason con- 
travening his own instructions. The long-boat was 
therefore immediately equipped with a six-pounder, two 
swivels, and a crew of ten musketeers. Twenty seapoys 
were dispersed through different canoes, and Licutenant 
Wedgeborough accompanied the king in his own. Being 
saluted on their departure with three cheers from Cap- 
tain M‘Cluer, which were joyfully re-echoed from the 
canoes, they proceeded tv Cooroora, where they were re- 
galed with a handsome supper of fish, yams, and sweet 
drink. A pye or public hall had been cleared for their 
sleeping accommodation. They started betimes in the 
morning, expecting an early departure; but the expedi- 
tion did not, in fact, move till five in the afternoon, On 
their passage, they disturbed an inhabitant of the sea, 
which seems strongly to resemble the famous or fabulous 
merman of Norway. It was not caught, and consequently 
not closely examined; but, according to the natives, it is 
Sometimes sixteen feet long, and twelve in circumfer. 
ence, being as much as two men can encompass with 
their arms extended ; its head resembles that of a seal, 
with arms or fins; and the female has breasts with four 
nipples, just below the arms, where it suckles its young. 

tom its head are taken three bones, which are singu- 
larly prized in Pelew, being those which, placed round 
the wrist, confer the title and dignity of rupack. 

The expedition proceeded first to the pier of Try, ren- 
dered secure, as before mentioned, by the abode of the 
great Uckaleeth. At this. general rendezvous, two hun- 
dred canoes, the vassals, or allies of Abba Thulle, were 
found to have assembled. Thence they made, with all 
*peed, towards the pier of Malligoyoke, the grand strong 


hold and capital of Artingall. On approaching within 
two miles of it, anchor was cast for the night; and, at 
daybreak, the king sent a herald with terms, the refusal 
of which would infer immediate hostility. In the view 
of biassing the deliberations in the Artingal! cabinet, all 
the muskets of the fleet-were fired singly in succession, 
till the series amounted nearly to forty ; a course which 
failed not apparently to make a salutary impression. In 
less than an hour a canoe was seen hastily pulling off 
from the pier. It pushed through the fleet, the rowers 
flourishing their paddles, till it was placed alongside of 
the canoe of Abba Thulle. Four rupacks, who had come 
in this canoe, sat for some time in perfect silence, till at 
length one of them asked the other, why he did not speak 
to the king. A conference then ensued, in the course of 
which the Artingall deputies were seen presenting beads 
as an instrument of pacification; while Abba Thulle, in 
enforcing his claims, emphatically pointed to the long- 
boat and to the seapoys—objects which were beheld with 
mingled dismay and astonishment by the Artingalls. 
The deputies then departed, to report the issue of this 
conference ; and the van division of the fleet, including 
all the English auxiliaries, was advanced to within a 
mile of Malligoyoke. Soon after, the four Artingall ru- 
packs came out, and announced the consent of their 
government, that the Coorooras, with their allies, might 
come to the pier, where they could more easily and ex- 
peditiously discuss the terms of accommodation. About 
noon, accordingly, they took their station at the outer 
end of this pier, which was found to be really an astonish- 
ing fabric. It was composed entirely of coral rocks, 
piled ingeniously upon each other, and was twelve fect 
high, fifteen feet broad at the top, and extended about a 
mile into the sea, so as to leave an open passage between 
its termination and a range of exterior reefs. Another 
conference here took place, accompanied with a fresh 
exhibition of the performance upon the brass gun, and of 
the round and grape shot. At the close of the interview, 
there seemed a general understanding, that peace would 
be the result. Several.of the natives came down to gratify 
their curiosity by a view of the new people, and their 
singular appendages. The English being then invited 
on shore, went, accompanied by a train of five hundred 
Coorooras. Being formed in line, they were asked first 
to fire in two divisions, and then a general volley, which 
they executed with the accompaniment of shouts of tri- 
umph on the part of their friends, and, on that of the 
Artingalls, with new signs of wonder and dismay. The 
officers were even about accepting an invitation from the 
Arra Kooker or general, when Captain Proctor’s succalic, 
or friend, took him aside, and urged the extreme rash- 
ness of going to the house of a man who would probably 
seize this opportunity to take revenge for the injuries his 
people had suffered from the English. They were re- 
lieved from their embarrassment by a message from the 
king, ordering the immediate return of the whole party, 
whose prolonged absence had given him some uneasi- 
ness. 

During the night, they remained on board the fleet, 
torches and lights being kept continually burning, for 
fear of surprise. At eight in the morning, a new depu- 
tation came out, and held a short audience with Abba 
Thulle. At its conclusion, that prince, with a smiling 
countenance, told the English officers that there would 
be no fighting, as the Artingalls had agreed to all his 
demands. The king then, in compliance with a fresh 
deputation, went on shore in full pomp, and every symp- 
tom of hostile feeling ceased on both sides. They march- 
ed immediately to the place of council, where they found 
assembled all the rupacks of Artingall. One side of the 
hall was cleared for Abba Thulle and his attendants, 
while the other was occupied by the native chiefs. The 
audience began with many ceremonies, on the comple- 
tion of which an easy and friendly conversation took 
place. Lieutenant Wedgeborough, having an opportunity 
of talking with one of their principal rupacks, took occa- 
sion to assure him, that the English entertained no hos- 
tile feelings against Artingall, and their only wish was 
to see peace established throughout the islands. ‘They 
had only felt themselves bound to espouse the cause of 
Abba Thulle, in consequence of his great hospitality to 
their countrymen, who had suffered shipwreck on his 
coast. Should a similar accident happen on the coast of 
Artingall, and a like humane condu€t be observed, it 
would call forth the same return of gratitude and reward ; 
and in exchange for their cocoa-nuts,yams, and fish, they 
would receive iron, cloth, and beads. The lieutenant 
does not record any other reply, besides an eager enquiry, 
whether they would obtain powder also. A general si- 
lence now ensued in the hall, and one of the Artingall 


him with a bead, which was acknowledged by the return 
of one of inferior value. The parties now took leave, 
and proceeded to a pye about a quarter of a mile distant, 
where they were regaled with tubs of swect drink, 
after which they.re-embarked. Lieutenant Wedgeborough 
took an early opportunity of asking Abba Thulle what 
the grand concession was, which had put an end to all 
the animosities between the two people, and united them 
in the bonds of cordiality and amity. The king told him 
that he was ready to exhibit to him this mighty fruit of 
his triumph, only beseeching him not to let it fall and 
break it. He then put into his hands a little yellow 
stone, about two inches long, shaped like a wedge, and 
with a hole through it for the insertion of a string. After 
satisfying his curiosity, and gazing with the respect 
which was due, the lieutenant hastened to return into 
the royal hands so momentous a deposit. The allied 
powers soon returned to Cooroora, where they were wel- 
comed by the natives, bringing down in profusion bas- 
kets of provisions, and tubs of sweet drink. Every kind- 
ness was lavished on the English in the festival that fol- 
lowed, commemorative of the triumph obtained through 
their means, and which had constituted Abba Thulle 
owner of the great bead, and chief rupack of all the 
islands at Pelew. 

On the 27th June, the vessels, conformably to orders 
which they had received, set sail to make a survey of the 
coast of New Guinea. The good old king being assured 
that they would pay him another visit on their way to 
China, requested that they would take with them a few 
of his subjects, and leave one or two English with him, 
that the people of Pelew might be made “ as like English- 
men as possible.” Two English boys were aecordingly 
left, and three of the natives went on board the Panther. 
They carried on this survey from July to December, with 
an interval of ten days spent at Amboyna, where the 
Dutch gave them a very hospitable reception. Their in- 
tercourse with the natives was in general friendly ; 
though on one occasion, Mr. Nicholson the surgeon al- 
lowed himself to be inveigled into a canoe, where he was 
killed and thrown overboard, at the same time some of 
the crew being wounded by a shower of arrows. The 
English obtained refreshment at Timor, and met with 
that hospitable reception so often experienced there by 
British mariners. They then sailed for Bencoolen, where 
they spent some months, and, on the 17th August, again 
set out for the Pelew islands. On their way they touched 
at the Sooloo islands, where they took on board as much 
seed, grain, and cattle, as their ships could hold; and, on 
the 20th January, 1793, arrived at Pelew. Two of the 
natives had died in the course of the voyage. They were 
not long of receiving intelligence of the death of their 
worthy and beneficent friend Abba Thulle, which had 
taken place three months after their departure. He was 
succeeded by his brother, the Clow Arra Kooker. 

Soon after, Captain M‘Cluer despatched the Endeavour 
to China, where Captain Proctor was ordered to join the 
embassy under Lord Macartney, and had no farther con- 
nection with the Pelew islands. Not long after, the peo- 
ple of the Panther having landed the stores and every 
thing which could be useful to the natives, began, with 
some heaviness of heart, to make preparations for their 
final departure. Of the attachment inspired by the 
amiable and friendly conduct of these islanders, a much 
more remarkable proof than ever was now to be given. 
Captain M‘Cluer announced the intention which he had 
for some time secretly cherished, of resigning his com- 
mand, and fixing his future abode at Pelew. On the 2d 
February, 1793, he wrote a letter to Lieutenant Wedge- 
borough, desiring him to take charge of the Panther, with 
all her stores and provisions. Mr. W. and his brother 
officers, he said, had used every argument in their power 
to dissuade him from this uncommon and unprecedented 
step. It was one which might be taken for an act of in- 
sanity; but it was, on the contrary, the result of mature 
deliberation, adopted with a view to benefit his country 
and the world in general, by enlightening the minds of 
these noble islanders. He requested that there should be 
left with him twenty muskets, twelve pistols, and a quan- 
tity of ammunition. These articles the officers agreed to 
deliver, under the proviso, that his attorney should be 
responsible for them, in case the Company should disap- 
prove of their having been thus disposed of. These 
stores, and a boat, having been delivered to Captain 
MCluer on the 3d, he came on board, and in the pre- 
sence of the whole ship’s company, summoned for that 
purpose, formally resigned his command to Lieutenant 
Wedgeborough. 

After ten days spent in preparation, the Panther un- 
moored and set sail for China. Although none of the 
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commander, they yet confess, that it required a more 
than ordinary resolution to mect the moment of parting 
with such long tried and intimate friends, with almost a 
certainty of its being the last adieu. They arrived at 
Macao on the 7th March, and having. refitted, preceeded 
to Bombay, which they reached on the 17th August, 1793. 

Captain M‘Cluer, who seems in this step to have been 
considerably under the influence of a fickle disposition, 
soon tired of his residence on these islands, at a distance 
from all European society. So potent did this ennui be- 
come, that it drove him to the perilous extreme of setting 
sail in the little boat that had been left with him, accom- 
panied by five men, of whom three were Malays. His 
first intention was to go to Ternate, one of the Moluccas, 
“to hear the news;” but he afterwards resolved to steer 
for China. The voyage proved very rough; he had no 
instruments for his guidance, and only one chart; and 
his only food was cocoa-nuts and water. Yet he arrived 
safely at Macao, to the great surprise of the English fac- 
tory; and finding seemingly a more cordial reception 
from M. Van Braam and the other Dutch residents, he 
took up his abode with them. According to the account 
now given by Captain M‘Cluer, the cattle, sheep and goats 
put upon these islands had thriven amazingly, their only 
danger being from the excessive luxuriance of the herbage, 
and several had died by overfeeding. A son had been 
born to him, to the great satisfaction of the natives, who 
said they should now have an English Abba Thulle. 

After a short residence at Macao, Captain M‘Cluer 
sailed again for Pelew, with the view of removing thence 
his family and property. Accordingly, he again left those 
islands, with his child and several of the natives of both 
sexes. At Bencoolen, he met the Bombay frigate, in 
which he sent part of his Pelew attendants to Bombay, 
and sailed with the rest to Bengal. Thence, after a short 
stay, he again set sail; but ncither himself, nor the vessel 
in which he embarked, was ever again heard of, and must 
have perished on the voyage. 

In July, 1797, when Captain Wilson came to Bombay 
in the Warley, he was informed by Mr. Wedgeborough 
that there were now living in the neighbourhood three 
Pelew females, of those who had been sent forward by 
Captain M‘Cluer from Bencoolen. After hopes were lost 
of that gentleman’s return, Lieutenant Snook and Dr. 
Helenus Scott had humanely taken them under their 
charge, and procured a small allowance from government 
for their support. ‘They were now very desirous of find- 
ing a conveyance back to their native country. To this 
benefit they seemed to have a just claim; and some Chi- 


nese whom Captain C. had carried to Pelew, for the pur-| hands original letters, of which a large collection was 
pose of instructing the natives, had equally a right to the} gathered by a lady of the same blood, but of a later date 
means of returning to their native country. On a repre-|of existence, and a very different order of character. 
sentation being made of the above circumstances, the| And yet I, of all men, ought not to sneer at the good- 
Bombay government authorised Lieutenant Snook to per-| humoured, bustling, fidgety gatherer of Meynell manu- 
form these two charitable offices, placing at his disposal] scripts, for they have been of great use to me, in my 
Captain Wilson gave them a|similar researches, however little they may resemble 
passage in the Warley to Canton, where a small vessel] hers in origin and spirit.” 


the necessary means. 
was purchased and equipped for the voyage; and in 


March, 1798, the English again anchored on the hospi- 
table shore of Pelew. 


with the English. 


description, to have been a Spaniard. ‘The other was 
described as having a great many guns and men, who 


talked a great deal, and enquired much after the Eng-|of my being able to return to you. 
lish, whose vessels, they said, if they met with, they} left the army in the last peace ! 
would blow out of the water into the clouds—a descrip-| I should not have feared having any thing wrong said of 
tion and sentiments which, considering the period, seems} me; and I feel that, however campaigning may suit a 


to suggest the probability of the vessel being French. 


Lieutenant Snook, after refitting his vessel, took on} but his own dear home, with its fireside, and the wife 
board the Chinese left on the island, and completed his] and children of his heart around it. 


voyage back to Canton and Bombay. 


In 1802, Captain Tucker, on his way from Bombay to} behold the family groups crowding to their doors to see 
China, touched at the Pelew islands, but without being} us pass, and the little faces of the young ones turned up 
able to land. Four canoes, however, came off, in one of| to ask explanations of their mother, or the lad climbing 
which was an Englishman, who stated, that he, with| up to his father’s shoulders to have a better view,—iny 
three others, had been now left for the fourth time, to} heart has yearned for Arlescot, and for those who are 
eollect breech de mer, shark’s fins, and other articles} there gathered together, and I have scarcely kept- from 
suited to the Chinese market. They had always been on} weeping. And yet I have, now and then, reasons for 
the most cordial terms with the inhabitants, and met] thanks and gratitude to Heaven. When—and it happens 
not seldom—the people are plundered, and put to suffer- 
ings of which I cannot and will not speak, my heart has 
swelled with joy that such things do not take place in 
our island. . 


with kind and hospitable treatment, 


THE END. 


The natives were particularly| five and twenty years of time. 
pleased by the return of their countrywomen, and imme-| reference to Mistress Eveline Meynell, as he had selected 
diately renewed their friendly and cordial intercourse} them with that view. 

Since the last visit, two vessels had} John, to his lady-wife. 
touched at their island, one of which appeared, by the] many during the seven-years’-war ; it ran as follows :— 


Che Second Best, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FAMILY PORTRAITS,” 


“ T wonder,” Mr. St. John said, one day, to me, “ that 
you have not yet put any question to me concerning a 
picture towards the extremity of the gallery, to the 
right.” 

ae I know which you mean,” I answered, interrupting 
him,-—“* it is that of a lady no longer young—but whose 
mild, kind, sensible countenance amply repays the ab- 
sence of youth, and of strictly regular beauty. Yet of 
this last there is a substitute that may almost be consi- 
dered superior to that which it supplies, namely, the ex- 
pression of a mind and heart equally noble ; the former 
strong, clear, and cultivated, and the latter running over 
with the milk of human kindness.” 

“ Ah ?”—exclaimed St. John, with a long aspiration, 
—* I am now still more surprised that you never spoke 
on the subject of this admirable woman; for you cer- 
tainly are more closely right in your primary guesses of 
her character, than in those of any we have yet discuss- 
ed.” 

‘‘ My reason is, that I have not been able to make out 
any outline, even, of her story—and I wanted to find 
something that seemed to me plausible before I asked 
you for the truth. Let us go and look at the picture 
again—for I am as much at a loss as ever—and I should 
like to form some guess.” 

We went up stairs. Sir Edward chanced to be in the 
gallery with one or two others. “ Ah ha!” he exclaim- 
ed, when he saw which portrait we went up to,—“ is that 
your subject of enquiry to-day? Harry,” he added, 
turning to me, “ I will bet you five hundred to one that 
you do not guess the sobriquet which St. John has given 
to that lady, upon whom you are gazing: so intently.” 

“ Those are such long odds,” I answered, “ that it 
must be quite certain that any man who holds them must 
win.—W hat is it ?” 

“ You are quite right not to bet,” said St. John ; “and 
yet, did betting become my cloth, I might venture equal 
odds that you will own the name to be quite wrong from 
the mere intensity of its being right. I call her * The Se- 
cond Best.” . 

“ That, most certainly, I never should have guessed ; 
but how will your last paradoxical statement be proved 
true ?” 

“ You shall judge for yourself. I will put into your 


St. John brought the letters in the evening ; they were 
written by different persons, and spread through nearly 
But they were all with 


The first was from her father, Sir 


He was with the army in Ger- 


“ TI fear, my worthy love, there is but distant prospect 
Would that I had 
I had done enough that 


bachelor, there is no place for an honest married man 


And, whilst I am 
plodding on in our marches, in these deep roads, and 


“JT shall never forget the features of despair I saw 


yesterday on the face of a man, his wife, and two daugh- 
ters, about the age of our own, who were by the road- 
side gazing on a house, over which the fire had gained 


a few words with the father, and his voicewas that of one 
whose soul despair possesses! He stood like a statue— 
the words he spoke to me were almost such as, it jg 
scarce a figure to say, a statue might utter. I asked him 
if that were his house? He only said, * Mine, mine 
mine! He seemed not to have been rich before, and 
now he was ruined totally. I put some gold into hig 
hand—but he was quite unconscious of it, and he let i 
fall. His wife had sunken exhausted on the bank, and 
the two girls were assisting her. 

“ My own dear Margaret, I thought of you, and Eve. 
line, and Mary ; and my heart blessed the Almighty that 
such things were far from you. Yet I dreamed last 
night that Arlescot was pillaged and on fire, and that 
you were under the large firs in front of the entrance 
when a soldier came up, who was drunk as well as bro. 
tal, and who was about to discharge his pistol at you, 
when Eveline, who till then had been trembling, gained 
sudden courage for the moment, and convulsively snatch. 
ed hold of the piece, which turned the muzzle towards 
the man himself, and the shock causing the discharge, 
the ball struck him, and he fell. 

“ IT should not tell you foolish dreams, were it not that 
this serves to show how much youall livein my mind. And, 
besides, this dream spoke truth of Eveline: it is just as 
she would have acted, delicate as she is, if you had been 
in danger. Pray write me long accounts of yourself 
and all of you; and above all, let me hear how Eveline 
gets on in all her curious studies. They would have 
been whims, and I should have forbidden them in any 
one else ; but in her they are real and sound, und will 
bring forth good fruit hereafter. Tell me amply of all 
that are with you. Henry writes to me himself con. 
stantly ; but, for the others, I must trust to you. Tell 
me of Mary—tell me of Eveline—tell me of yourself— 
and in the order in which I have placed them, much, 
more, most. ‘To no love, indeed, but that for you, can 
my affection for Eveline be second. Blessed is the man 
who has such a daughter as she is, when her mother is 
such as you! Only once let me get back to you, and it 
shall be my fault if we ever are thus separated again.” 

The next letter is dated five or six years later, and itis 
from Eveline’s brother, Sir Henry, who was then at Paris, 
shortly after the peace of 1763. Poor Sir John had never 
again seen that family, for whom his love was so strong 
and so tender: he was killed at Minden. Sir Henry, 
then about one-and-twenty, had been on the continent a 
great deal since, while Lady Meynell and her daughters 
had lived chiefly at Arlescot. ‘The remainder, as regards. 
that date, the letter itself will speak :— ” 


Paris, June, 1764. 

“ Dearest Eveline—The tone of my few last letters, will, 
I think, to one so clear-sighted, prevent any great sur- 
prise being called forth by the contents of this. You will 
readily guess that I allude to my approaching marriage 
with Mademoiselle de Villebois; and hearty and fervent, 
I am confident, will be your wishes, that that marriage 
may be to me the source of the degree of happiness 
which a-happy marriage alone can produce. ; 

“ Of course, once the: matter was finally determined 
upon, my heart turned to you. And now, Eveline, I 
must speak more at large concerning yourself than I 
have yet ever done to yourself—for I am certain, once 
you have read the grounds on which I found the entreaty 
1 am about to make, that you will grant it. There are 
nearly five years between our ages, yet such has been 
the unusually early developement of your mind, such its 
natural powers, and such its peculiar cultivation, that, 
bred as idle young gentlemen are, have for a long tme 
looked upon you as more than my equal in the m 
advantages of years, if not in their number. What my 
affection has been for you, I feel that yours for me must 
tell you far better than I could. The loss of our poo 
mother was doubly a blow to me, from its leaving you 
alone, for the time at least, in the world. Mary’s mat 
riage had taken her abroad for a period of some length. 
I also was abroad—-you were left quite to yourself. 
might say, so you have remained ; for our excellent 
aunt--who so kindly left her dear whist-table at Bath to 
give you a chaperonage, fitting, though not perhaps 
strictly necessary, even at Arlescot—-must before now 
have bored both you and herself nearly to death. More- 
over, it is quite clear that she could not permanently live 
at Arlescot—still less could you at Bath. f 
“ What I wish, then, is, that, as long as you remain ¢ 
Meynell, you should make one of your brother's family: 
You know that brother is more really attached to yo 
than is any one else in the world ;—he knows you 
—and therefore he cannot be otherwise. I am quite 
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of a third person being resident in a bridal house, espe- 
cially when that person is of the bridegroom’s kin in. 
stead of the bride’s. But this, to be true, requires that 
one of the three shonld have qualities which I hope none 
of us possess. It argues, in particular, littleness of 
mind on the part of one of the female members of the 
trio:--what yours is I need not tell you—what Ade- 
laide’s is, lover as I am, I know. 

“It would surprise you, indeed, if yon were to be 
aware of the extent to which she is proud of you already 
—-and of the impatience she feels at not being yet able 
to love youas I do. Strong and fervent as my passion is 
for Adelaide, I cannot be blind to the extreme advantage 
which “your society would be to her. She is a year 
younger than you—and, brilliant as are her talents, and 
éxpanded as I am convinced her mind will more and 
more rapidly become,—still she has not had your advan- 
tages to cultivate her natural gifts to the most sound and 
productive effect. She has exactly that character of feel- 
ing which, so far from being envious at this, will admire, 
with all her warmth of disposition, the merit itself, and 
be grateful, with all its generous tenderness, for the bene- 
fits it will produce in her. Yes, Eveline, she is worthy 
even of being your sister—and if J think that, you may 
be quite sure that there is no fear that any discordancy 
should arise through her means. 

“ As for the paltry and unintelligible jealousy which I 
have heard sometimes arises on a sister’s part at the bro- 
ther’s love for his wife exceeding that for her, I will not 
insult you by speaking on the subject. You know full 
well that my affection for you is second only to that which 
the nature of things must, in every man, make the first : 
—or probably it is in character they differ rather than in 
degree. 

“ Let me hear*from you, dear Eveline, to tell me that 
you will add to the happiness of our home--till you leave 
us to make another home less happy only because there 
will not be such a third as at Arlescot. 

» “Henri m’a confié le sujet sur lequel il vous écrivait: 
je me l’ai fait montrer sa lettre. ‘Tout ce qu'il dit est 

_ vrai, hormis les louanges exaggerés dont il m’accable. 
Je vous price de croire, ma deja-chére sur, que mon ame 

’ partage son desir que vous fassiez le ticrs de cet heureux 
trio dont il parle avec une tendresse si aimable et si 
vraie. “ A. de V.” 


Inow began to see pretty clearly the sense in which 

St. John had given to Eveline the title of the Second 
‘Best. Her father had preferred only the wife of many 
and affectionate years—her brother had given but slight 
" superiority to the object of his young yet perfect love. 
The nest letter, however, spoke stronger still. It is from 
the young Lady Meynell, about a year after her mar- 
riage, to a young lady with whom she had formed an 
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. © early intimacy. I have left the little postscript in the 
' *eriginal--but this letter is long enough to need transla- 
tion. 

“ So you have returned to Italy after your bridal tour 
of a year—and lo ! you express surprise, first, at my being 
married ; secondly, at my having married an English- 
Man; and above all, at my having consented to live in 
England. 

-“ As for the first cause of wonder, you forget, ma 
chére, that time advances, and that I was only a month 
younger at the period of my marriage than you were at 
yours. With regard to my marrying an Englishman, 
you don’t know what an Englishman Sir Henry is. He 
has all the polish of our most cultivated Parisians, with- 
" gut any of their frivolity of manner, or frequent littieness 
of mind. His delicacy of manners, indeed, arises from 
his own mind, instead of from the mimicry of others— 
which, in truth, prevents the word delicacy being appli- 
cable in its strict sense. Besides he has a strength of 
character, and a reality of purpose, which the difference 
of position between an English gentleman and one of 
our petits-maitres de cour, must, in the mass of in- 
stances, necessitate.* Do not think I am folle d’amour, 
thus to speak. No;—every month I live with my hus- 
band, my love for him, if it cannot well increase in mere 
degree, becomes of a more intensely tender, as well as 
of a far nobler, character. 

“ As to my living in England, I certainly consented 
at first from its being the country of the man whom 
married because I loved him. You know that I an of the 


could have known each other before our marriage suffi- 
ciently for our affection to become what it did. It is 
true, then, I resigned my country for my husband. My 
parents were dead ; but they had not been so long enough 
for the aunt, with whom I lived, at all to supply their 
place in my affections. It therefore cost me but little 
to resign that Paris you all prize so much, for the sake 
of one whom I both esteemed and loved beyond the power 
of words to speak. 
“ But now, I would not go back to France, save for.an 
occasional visit, on any account—except it were his 
wish—and of that there is little fear. You can have no 
idea of what a country-life is in England. The dull, 
dismal, comforiless--vous ne connaissez pas méme le 
terme--vous n’avez pas de mot pour le rendre—-je dirai 
que le comfort embrace, dans son meilleur sens, tout ce 
qui fait passer la vie journaliere avec une jouissance la 
plus suave et constante;--mais méme ici on abuse de ce 
mot, a force de s’en servir.” 
[I could not resist leaving this in the original—for it 
shows to an Englishman how thoroughly Lady Meynell 
felt what comfort is in its highest signification, and yet how 
utterly her language was incapable to express what she 
understood so well. ‘To resume.] ‘ 
“The dull, dismal, comfortless life at a chateau in a 
distant province in France, can give you no conception 
of how we live in the country here. Here, at Arlescot, 
is an admirable house, of various dates, though all old— 
but not like your father’s chateau in Champagne--(so 
different from his house in the Fauxbourg St. Germain—) 
with doors not shutting, and windows not opening, no 
chair one can sit upon, and no table on which a dinner 
can fitly be placed. No—here, every thing is excellent 
and even luxurious ;--and the society is delightful—for 
we choose part of it from the élite of our neighbours-— 
and the rest is formed of our London friends who come 
down for weeks together. 
“ But, for nearly all the summer months, we were by 
choice alone. That is, there were no visiters—but our 
family circle is completed by a sister of Sir Henry’s, 
whom he has prevailed upon to live with us. Oh! Clara, 
such a woman I never met !—such talents !-—-such know- 
ledge !—such exquisite tact !-—for it is that which springs 
from delicate feelings, not the factitious tinsel of the 
world ;--such matchless kindness of manner !—for its 
source is an incomparable heart. I-+never shall cease to 
think of the bursting affection with which she received 
her brother, on his arrival—still less shall I forget the 
numberless, and nameless, and indescribable offices of 
the truest and most considerate friendliness, by which 
she contrived to set me at my ease among strangers of 
whose habits of living I could know nothing—-in a for- 
eign land, of every custom of which I was of necessity 
ignorant. Nay, from what I did see, I am confidént that 
there are a thousand delicate kindnesses which I never 
saw at all ;—and what makes me certain of this, is, that 
I have, as my knowledge of England has increased, dis- 
covered from time to time some actions of this invaluable 
character of good-nature, at Eveline’s hands, of which I 
had been previously wholly unaware. 
“ Figure to yourself, Clara, if you can,—which I doubt 
exceedingly—a young person, not even now above one- 
and-twenty, with a face of extreme intellectual beauty—— 
without some share of which no mere physical regularity 
of feature deserves the name of beauty at all,—and which, 
as in the case of Eveline, can fully compensate for that 
far lower quality being incomplete. Her features cer- 
tainly are not regular :—but the combination du bon sens 
et de l’ame I never saw equally combined in any face 
before, and I had no conception of what that combina- 
tion could produce, till now. Her countenance, in repose, 
has a mixture of strong mind and placid thought with a 
general benevolent meaning, and unbounded goodness of 
heart. But to see it brighten with the arousing of her 
intellect on some subject in which she takes warm inte- 
rest,--or kindle with intense affection, or soften with 
sweet tenderness, towards those on whom her feelings 
are really fixed—this, indeed, must excite any one with 
admiration who has either head or heart sufficient to de- 
serve to class among human beings. : 
“ Helas! and it is I who am writing thus!—I whom 
you recollect so giddy a girl! Yes, but it is impossible 
to live a year with such persons as Henry and his sister, 


teligion of this country—indeed, if it had not been for 
the difference of customs which, to some extent, distin- 
guishes the protestants at Paris, Sir Henry and I never 





|? 2nd contemptible era of French society. 





: * It is to be remembered that the date of this is in the 
ast ten years of Louis XV.’s reign—-the most frivolous 


without imbibing higher thoughts and stronger and more 
amiable feelings. Of bim I need not say more. But I 
could not have believed it possible that any one could re- 
place him during the few und short absences he has been 
compelled to make, as she has done. I never met a wo- 
man who had such information without having the very 
slightest tinge of a précieuse :--she never produces any 


would seem almost to be affected that she should with- 
hold it. In our evenings, when Henry and I returned 
from wandering along the sweet gardens together, and 
pausing on the banks of the stream, and silently enjoying 
the mere consciousness of being togéther,-—-we used to 
find Eveline just come in from some errand of her charity 
in the village—and the hours have passed with such an 
exquisite charm till bed-time, that, even in my bridal 
year, I have never once wished her away. It is true, 
indeed, that she takes care that we often shall be alone; 
—but this is never done as though it were contrived, 
but seems as if it naturally sprang from her being en- 
gaged in her own pursuits. 

“] have used the phrase her charity. Amd well I 
may! It is indeed no common alms-giving. She knows 
the history of the wants, the struggles, and the merits 
of every family in the village. Oh! how I bless her 
for having shown me, by her practice—scarcely at all 
by direct precept—what heavenly effects a dame de pa- 
roisse may produce in this country, if she know the 
proper meuns, and is willing to exert herself ever so lit- 
tle. I trust, if she should form a connection such as 
alone she would form—and I doubt, from certain indica- 
tions, whether if she ever will—that my watching and 
studying her admirable conduct on this point may in some 
degree soften her loss to the poor. That it will fully 
supply it I never can hope—for they have known ‘ kind 
Mistress Eveline’ from her childhood upwards. They 
have seen her goodness from its earliest bud of promise 
to its present full bearing of fruit. 

“ Oh! how my admiration and love of my noble and 
affectionate husband, and of his incomparable sister, urge 
me on to warmth of expression. You will scarcely be- 
lieve this letter to have been written by your light- 
hearted giddy play-fellow Adelaide. ‘The giddiness is 
gone, but the lightness of heart is not—or rather it is 
raised to a sensation of happiness, of a degree of deli- 
cate and exquisite enjoyment such as I did not then 
know existed. And this I owe to both my husband and 
his sister ;—for, if my love for him be an affection far 
superior to any of which I had conceived the existence, 
—so is my friendship for her, which ranks second only 
to that, a feeling such as I had no idea that friendship 
ever could be.” 


Brave !—I exclaimed, as I finished this singular let- 
ter-——this speaks well for more women than one, Here 
is a girl, bred in Paris—if not, from the peculiarity of 
her position arising from religion, in its worst—uamely, 
its courtly—circles, certainly in its worst times ;—a 
beauty—nor that only, but distinguished for her liveli- 
ness, I might say brilliancy, in society—here is one thus 
circumstanced unconsciously becoming of strong and 
finely fervent feelings, and of sound and reliablé judg- 
ment, from her union with a man of sense and of virtue 
—and from continued intercourse with such a woman 
as Eveline Meynell. The progress of this heightening 
of character was, as I have said, imperceptible to her 
in its progress—but such, changes can never long con- 
tinue to exist unknown to those who have undergone 
them. 


A fourth letter, dated nearly eighteen years after- 
wards, written by the daughter of this Lady Meynell, 
who herself died when this young person was only nine 
years old, will complete the portrait of kind Mistress 
Eveline. The writer herself seems to have profited by 
the rare qualities of all those among whom she was 
brec. The letter is addressed to her betrothed :— 


“ You remind me that the period is nearly approach- 
ing at which a year will be completed since my poor 
father died. I know well that it is only the strong im- 
pulse of your fondness for me that can have led you to 
hint at this—for, to do you justice, you do no more 
than hint—for you, of all the world, must feel that, 
neither as to retrospect nor prospect, can I need remind- 
ing. The loss of such a father as mine must leave 
painful sensations of sorrow long after the carly vio- 
lence of grief has passed away—and I feel it would be 
affectation, and not delicacy, to deny that the hope of 
being united to one between whom and myself such at- 
tachment exists, and has so long existed, as our’s, pro- 
duces to me a full assurance of a life of happiness. 

“ But the particular object of this letter, dearest Ed- 
ward, is to give you all the information within my re- 
collection,——both personal, and of what I have heard my 
father say, sometimes to me, and now and then to others, 
when my early age prevented his thinking of my pre- 
sence,—concerning my aunt Eveline. Nothing I have 
heard said of that beloved being ever escaped my me- 








thing, all comes so naturally, so much of course, that it 


mory. I could not apply all of it then—but the words 
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have remained in my remembrance, and their meaning 
is clear to me now. . 

“ You say that, of course, she will come and live with 
us; and that, therefore, yoa should like to know her 
character thoroughly. I do not wonder that you should 
desire to be enlightened on some few points of that cha- 
racter, notwithstanding your strong admiration of the 
whole. If you had seen more of Aunt Eveline than 
chance circumstances have allowed you to do, you 
would need no information at all. I have seen this 
often, and longed to speak to you about her,—as you now 
own you wished to do to me. Thus has fastidious nicety 
restrained us both from conversing on a subject upon 
which we both desired to come to a thorough under- 
standing. As it is, I will give you all I know concern- 
ing her. 

“ You first ask how it is she has never marrie€—with 
all her talents and information, and with her very pecu- 
liar but still admirable beauty, and her warm and affec- 
tionate character of heart? I think 1 know—for I 
remember what my father thought on the subject-—and 
he was likely to be right. 

“T recollect hearing him say, that he thought her 
idcas were pitched so high, as to what men ought to be, 
that she*had never seen one who had in the slightest ce- 
gree touched her feelings; while, on the other hand, 
most men found out, in any duration of intercourse with 
her, that she was far beyond them in both power and 
cultivation of mind, and therefore shrank back, all of 
them in fear, and many in irritation and annoyance. 
‘Poor Eveline!’ I recollect his adding, * how little does 
she believe she ever annoyed or irritated any body !— 
how totally her conduct has ever been the reverse of 
what ought, in justice, to have done either '—This ex- 
clamation is unduubtedly true ;—and from all I have 
ever seen I fully coincide with my father’s belief. I 
heard him once say—— I do believe that there never were 
but two men whom Eveline would hyve thought worthy 
of being loved ;—one still lives, it is Franklin—and the 
other was Milton’--I agree with him that she might 
have become attached to such a man as Franklin—Mil- 
ton strikes me as wanting blandness of dis,-osition— 
but (you will think me very fantastic, dear Edward, but 
recollect, you begged me to be most minute) I think such 
a being as, it might be supposed, could be compounded of 
the best qualities of Franklin and Las Casas, would be 
nearer the mark than all.* 

“My mother died, as you know, while I was still 
quite young—and all the recollections of my mental 
cultivation apply to Aurt Eveline. Slight, indeed, and 
smattering is the ull I know when I look at her stores of 
knowledge, which | have had the opportunity of years 
to contemplate. She avoided, indeed, purposely many 
of the stronger and more abstruse studies, for*me, which 
she had herself pursued. Still, even in what she did 
lead me to, 1 had ample means of seeing the qualities 
of clearness, strength, delicacy, and rapidity, by which 
her mind is distinguished ;—yet all these powers, and 
the acquisitions they had gained for her, were wholly 
untinged with the slightest touch of pedantry or dis- 
play. 

“ But what I value far more than all this is the active 
excellence of her warm and admirable. heart. Oh, Ed- 
ward, if ever you find one trace of sympathy with suf- 
fering, or of desire to relieve it, in me, you will owe it 
to that invaluable woman. I will not speak of the man- 
ner in which she devoted her whole life to my parents 
and mysel{—or of the love she bore them, and still, 
thank heaven, bears to me. I allude now to her kind- 
ness, active and real, to the poor. Many and many is 
the bitter day in winter that | have known this model 
of practical good feeling walk out through the snow, and 
go to the cottage of some sick or suffering villager, who 
was poor. There have I seen her administer the relief 
and comforts of medicine, food, religious advice and 
prayer, or kind and cheerfu! conversation, as the occasion 
required. Nothing, indeed, could be more beaut'ful, or 
tend more—lI feel it now—to teach us what real charity 
is, than to hear Aunt Eveline talk with the poor. She 
did not assume interest in their humble matters, as 
many do,—she felt it ; she listened to obtain the informa- 
tion she needed with the utmost patience ; she question- 
ed them with clearness, brevity, and kindness mingled ; 
she gave them her advice in a manner:which almost 
made the people believe the ideas she suggested had 
originally arisen in their own minds. 

“ T recol.ect a remarkable instance of all these quali- 
ties. We were caught in a show-storm one very severe 





* She need not fear being thought fantastic—1I am 


January—we took shelter in a hovel which stood in the 
corner of a field, close to the road. There we found an 
old carpenter of the village, who said he was delighted 
to meet ‘kind Mistress Eveline,’ as the elder people 
always called her, as he had hit, he thought, on a me- 
chanical improvement in one of the tools of his trade, 
which he longed to explain to her. Off he set intoa 
long explanation, of which I understood not one word, 
but which aunt Eveline went along with perfectly. 
When the old man had been in the full swing of kis 
discourse about a quarter of an hour, the carriage ar- 
rived to bring us home, as it had been known which way 
we had gone. I knew my aunt had a severe cold, and 
[ pressed her to go at once.. No, she said,—she must 
hear out old Christopher’s plan, which seemed to her 
very ingenious. The conversation lasted half‘an hour 
more, about the last three minutes of which she occu- 
pied in giving her opinion of the invention. My father 
afterwards got her to confess that she had given Chris- 
topher the one idea which had made all the rest of avail, 
and without which they would all have been useless ; his 
suspicions having been aroused by hearing the old man 
say several times— It’s very odd, but I thought of the 
best bit of the whole plan while I was talking to kind 
Mistress Eveline in the snow-storm.’ Mistress Eveline 
herself was laid up for a furtnight ;-—but she cared not 
—for Christopher gained a round sum for the patent he 
got for the invention. 

“ Tam sure, dear, dear Edward, you are not one to 
think these details childish, or too minute. You -will 
see at once that I could in no other way so well show 
you what she really is. You may have heard some few 
sneers at her talents and their cultivation among cold- 
blooded, ‘ fine’ people; but I nave heard thousands of 
blessings bursting from the hearts of the poor, for the 
goodness of her heart. 

“ And these inward qualities have produced one out- 
ward characteristic which will make her a blessing, in- 
stead of an incumbrance, to that home of which, for 
my sake, my own love, you have so kindly determined 
to make her an inmate. You will soon rejoice for your 
own. I allude to that delightful consta:cy of cheer- 
fulness of manner, which might be called gaiety, had it 
not a beautiful dash of tenderness which renders that 
too light a word. A good heart, actively employed, 
always produces this, which your own heart will at once 
set before your imagination. Oh! Edward, you do not 
even conceive how I bless you for adding to my new 
home the only thing that could increase the happiness 
Iknow will reign there—the society of my dear, dear 
aunt Eveline! There is but one feeling in the world 
which exceeds my unspeakable affection for her—Ed- 
ward, can you guess what that is 2? 


I was turaing round to St. John, with a very sighing 
smile upon my lips—when he forestalled my speaking, 
by saying—* you shall nowsee what that monument is, 
from which the boards have ‘been removed only to-day, 
and which I never would let you get a glimpse at. Its 
completion caused me to speak to you about this por- 
trait.” 

As we entered the church, St. John said, “ Sir Ed- 
ward lately read the letters you have just gone through 
—there is the result.” He pointed to a very slightly, 
but beautifully, ornamented marble slab, of some dimen- 
sions, which bore the following inscription :-— 

Sacred to the memory, of Eveline Meynell, grand-aunt 
of Sir Edward Meynell, Bart., present owner of Arlescot 
Hall, in this parish. He raises this monument to her 
as to The Second Best ; the origin of that appellation, cur- 
rent in the family, having proved her to have been the 
best of all. For, the universal! object of affection must 
be the most good. And, when the husband of a long 
and happy marriage was asked, whom he loved the best, 
second only to his wife ?—when the affianced, who was 
second to his betrothed ?—the wife of the first year, who 
second to her newl¥-married husband ?—nay, when the 
bride, on the eve of so becoming, was asked who was 
second in her love to him she was about to wed ?—each 
and all have answered—Evexine Meyne.u. 


—<>——— 


ELEGANT CONVIVIALITY. 

About the year 1791, a French gentleman, Mr. De 
Labigarre, came to New York to purchase provisions for 
the French armies. In this business he soon acquired 
a handsome fortune ; with a part of which he purchased 
a valuable estate, at Redhook, on the east bank of the 
Hudson river, including one of the adjacent islands. 
Traditionary rumours prevail, among the ignorant in 





certain she is quite right. 


bitants of that vicinity, that the pirate Capt. Kidd, 





buried a portion of his plundered wealth upon that 
island. And goblin-sights reported to have been seen, . 
and strange sounds to have been heard, at various times, 
in the night, upon the island, had stimulated the eu. 
pidity of some of these inhabitants, occasionally, to dig 
for the treasures supposed to be concealed. It is hardly 
necessary to say no delving ever proved successful. Mr. 
De Labigarre had long resided upon his purchase before 


‘he enjoyed the courtesies of the neighbourhood. In re- 


ciprocating these courtesies, he invited a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, on a pleasant summer day, to partake of 
a cold collation, on his island. The bower was erected, 
the table spread, and the company exhilarated, with the 
beauty and novelty of the scene, when the late Chan. 
cellor Livingston, one of the guests, read, as from Mr, 
De Labigarre, the following verses: 


Wretches, misled by thirst of gold, 

Have often vex’d this peaceful soil, 

To scek for treasures hid of old, f 
Of pirates stern the ravag’d spoil. 

A greater treasure now I find, 

And when you bless my calm-retreat, 

I thank the gods, that they’re design’d 

To make this isle the graces’ seat. 


The verses were well received. They Jhad been writ. 
ten in French, by the giver of the party, and handed to 
the reader before the meeting, for the purpose of being 
transiated into English. ‘To these verses, immediately 
after they were read, the chancellor made the following 
reply, of which the grace and gallantry will be better 
appreciated by knowing the fact, that all the ladies pre- 
sent, were Mrs, and Miss Livingstons, Mrs. Brooks, and 
Miss Forrest. 4 





This isle is rich, you often say 

In hoards of buried gold, 

Like friends, then, Ict us share, I pray, 
The goods which it may hold. 


What’er beneath the earth is found, 
I yield at once to thee ; 
Assign to me what’s on the ground, 
Contented both will be. 


The trees at least no riches boast, 
No plunder’d treasures share : 

Take then the earth you value most, 
To me a Forrest spare. 


Be yours the rocks with golden grains, 
The treasur’d vales be thine ; 

The Brooks that glide across the plains, 
The Livingstons be mine. 


TIME. | S| 
Time is the most indefinable, “yet paradoxical of : é 


things ; the past is gone, the future is not come, and the 
present becomes the past even while we attempt'to define: 


it, and like the flash of the lightning at once exists and x e ; 


t 


pires. Time is the measurer of all things, but is itself im- “9 
measurable, and the grand discloser of all things, but is © 
itself undisclosed. Like space it is incomprehensible, be- 
cause it has no limits, and it would bestill more soif it had# 
It is more obscure in its sources than the Nile, andinits — 
termination than the Niger; and advances like the swift — 
est torrent. It gives wings of lightning to pleasure, bub 
feet of lead to pain, and lends expectation a curb, but en 
joymentaspur. It robs beauty of her charms to bestow 
them on her picture, and builds a monument to merit bat 
denies it a house ; it is the transient and deceitful flatteret 
of falsehood, but the tried and final friend of truth. Time ° 
isthe most subtle yet the most insatiable of depredators, 
and by appearing to take nothing, is permitted to take al 
nor can it be satisfied until it has stolen the world from us 
and us from the world. It constantly flies yet overcomes 
all things by flight, and although it is the present ally, it 
will be the future conqueror of death. Time, the cradle ol » 
hope, but the grave of ambition, is the stern corrector 
fools, but the salutary counsellor of the wise, bringing ‘ 
they dread to the one, and all they desire to the other 
but like Cassandra it warns us with a voice that even the 
sagest discredit too long, and the silliest believe too late. 
Wisdom walks before it; and repentance behindit ; he thet 
has made it his friend will have little to fear from his ene- 
mies; but he that hus made it bis enemy, will have 

little to hope from his friends.—Lacon. 
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